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By the Way 


Sergeant Norbert Mahnken is a history instructor turned 
G. I. But the uniform did not break off his old habits. While 
stationed in the capitol with Selective Service he gathered the 
material for the article on the early cattle market in Nebraska. 
In addition his commanding officer permitted him to use his 
outside time to help the History Department at the University 
take care of its assignment of A.S.T. students. The second 
half of Sergeant Mahnken’s article is held for a later number. 


Mrs. Elaine Goodale Eastman is a writer of long estab- 
lished reputation. Her biographcial study, Pratt the Red Man's 
Moses, is, perhaps, her most outstanding work. Mrs. Eastman’s 
life among the Sioux for some years before the Ghost Dance 
episode, qualified her to observe the events with sympathy and 
undertsanding. For many years she continued educational work 
among the Indians in association with her husband, Dr. Charles 
A. Eastman, noted Sioux leader, educator and author. 


Charles Chapin, author of The Pawnee Removal, grew up 
in Lost Creek township west of Columbus, Nebraska. Living 
near the Pawnee reservation he learned to speak their language 
and served as a part of the escort to remove them to their 
Oklahoma reservation. After removal he spent some time 
helping to settle the Indians on their new reservation. Mr. 
Chapin died in 1944. The stories were submitted to the society 
by his daughters, Mrs. Bertha Chapin Stires and Mrs. Mildred 
Chapin Jennings. 


The paper shortage makes a thin magazine a necessary 
condition of publication in any fashion. The lighter-weight 
paper as well as fewer pages gives Nebraska History its fash- 
ionable wartime figure. 


Early Nebraska Markets 
for Texas Cattle * 


NorBert R. MAHNKEN 


Immediately following the Civil War Texas longhorn 
cattle, colorful and cantankerous, began arriving in Nebraska. 
From 1866 onward herds of these wild, long-legged, long- 
bodied cattle arrived in ever-increasing numbers, giving brief 
and fleeting prominence to a number of Nebraska towns 
which could correctly be called “cowtowns.” Before yielding 
the field to their blooded successors the longhorns had laid 
the foundation of an industry which grew in the 1870's, 
boomed in the 1880's, collapsed in 1886-1887, and _ subse- 
quently re-emerged in modified fotm as an integral part of 
the state’s economic life. 

The first noteworthy appearance in Nebraska of the 
multi-colored longhorn herds from Texas was made in 1866. 
The herds which arrived in Nebraska, usually while on their 
way to feeders in Iowa and Illinois, were part of the 260,000 
longhorns which Texas drovers had headed northward that 
year in hope of recouping fortunes lost during the years of 
the Civil War. 

To the Texan interested in northern markets for cattle, 
conditions seemed favorable indeed. The supply of cattle in 
Texas was plentiful, so plentiful that in some areas many a 
returning Confederate veteran found himself “cattle poor.” 
At the same time the demand for cattle and for beef in the 
northern states had reached a new high after four years of 
war. Military needs for beef had made heavy inroads on 
the number of cattle still on the farms in the north. A scar- 
city of agricultural labor and the general adoption of labor- 


* The second half of this article will appear in our next issue. 


[3] 
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saving machinery which led many farmers in the states of 
the Old Northwest to center their attention on grain-growing 
had also contributed to an acute shortage of cattle in northern 
feedlots. 

Contemplating these facts the Texas cattlemen hardly 
could escape drawing the conclusion that it would be a highly 
profitable venture to gather a herd of several hundred cattle 
at the prevailing prices of $3 to $5 per head and dispose of 
them “up north” at prices rumored to reach $30 or $40 per 
head in greenbacks, slightly less in cold cash. The trail to 
Missouri was one which was relatively well defined, as numer- 
ous Texans had driven herds to Missouri and Illinois during 
the pre-war years. So plans were carefully drawn up to de- 
liver the longhorns in Missouri, particularly in Sedalia, which 
was believed to be the most accessible point on the Missouri 
Pacific Railroad. In the spring of 1866 many a drover began 
the long drive, firmly convinced that the undertaking would 
prove profitable and not too arduous. 

But the Texans had not reckoned all, and their plans to 
deliver cattle in Missouri in great numbers were due for a 
sudden change, a change which brought them and their wild 
Texas cattle into Nebraska territory in 1866. The drives 
through Missouri and southeastern Kansas had proven un- 
profitable and dangerous due to the combined hostility of 
embattled farmers and renegade Kansas Jayhawkers and 
Missouri Bushwhackers. 

The opposition of the farmers in the Tri-State area was 
well justified. It arose out of fear, based on previous ex- 
perience, that after the herds of longhorns had passed there 
would remain only trampled crops and the dreaded Texas 
fever which lingered to weaken and kill off the native cattle. 
Accordingly, with threats, readied guns, and inspection laws 
adopted by the state legislatures, the farmers of this area 
sought to bar the passage and turn back the invading herds. 

Discouraging as it was, the hostile attitude of the farmer 
troubled the trail drivers far less than the thieving and 
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murderous activity of Bushwhackers and Jayhawkers. These 
undisciplined guerrillas, after the close of the Civil War, had 
found themselves without any easy means of self-support 
until the cattle herds from Texas began to arrive in the 
summer of 1866. Expediently assuming the guise of pious 
and peaceful farmers, these lawless elements harassed the 
Texans by ordering them to change their course, and by 
stampeding the herds and driving off sizable numbers of 
choice beeves.* Many a trail boss upon reaching the border 
of southeastern Kansas found himself accosted by such a 
group of hard-eyed riders who sternly warned against at- 
tempting to pass that way—all the while punctuating their 
remarks with flourishes of rifles and revolvers. At times 
tempers flared, revolvers barked, and cowboy and outlaw 
alike were left in nameless graves, but the Texans, outnum- 
bered and knowing the consequences of hasty action for 
themselves and their charges, generally turned aside and 
sought another route to the markets. Cattle by the thousands 
could be found grazing on the plains and hills south of Baxter 
Springs, Kansas, during the summer months of 1866. While 
sitting around the chuckwagon here many a restless and wor- 
ried trail boss decided that rather than fight through to Sedalia 
he would blaze an alternative route northward along the 
western fringe of settlement in Kansas, and hope to find more 
hospitable markets farther north. Eventually many of these 
drovers found themselves moving eastward across Nebraska 
and northern Kansas and crossing the Missouri River at St. 
Joseph, Nebraska City, or Brownville before delivering their 
herds to new owners. 

One of the earliest accounts of the long drive northward 
still extant is the diary of George Duffield. In 1866 he drove 
a herd of cattle from central Texas to Ottumwa, Iowa.? The 


1 Hunter, Trail Drivers of Texas, Vol. Il, 38, & 138 gives experiences 
of drivers passing through this area. 
2 Diary published in Annals of Iowa, Third Series, XIV, 246-262. 
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experiences and tribulations of this trail outfit were typical of 
many during that season—a succession of storms, stampedes, 
chuckwagons damaged, swollen rivers to be crossed, hands 
falling ill, and trouble with settlers in Kansas and Nebraska. 
Driven off the Shawnee Indian reservation and fearing the 
troubled conditions in Southwestern Missouri, Duffield and his 
associates turned their cattle westward and skirted the western 
fringe of the Kansas settlements. After crossing the Kaw 
River near St. Mary’s, the drovers passed near the northern 
Kansas villages of America and Seneca and then continued 
due north into Nebraska, past Table Rock, and on to Nebraska 
City. Here men and cattle were rested, then ferried across 
the river into Iowa. Other outfits preceded and followed that 
of Duffield along the same long trail. The river town of Ne- 
braska City, at that time a bustling point of departure for the 
many wagon trains headed westward, took on added life when- 
ever a group of Texas cowboys spent an evening in town 
Occasionally, pent up exuberance found an outlet in “shooting 
up the town” and led to vigorous complaint on the part of the 
more sedate citizens. The editor of the Nebraska City States- 
man, noting that there had “been a good deal of it (shooting 
in the streets) lately, more than usual” reminded his readers 
that the city ordinance forbade the practice, and that it would 
be “easier and cheaper to keep firearms quiet and out of sight 
than to pay a heavy fine.”* No lives appear to have been lost 
as a result of this gunplay, however, and after the last drives 
of that autumn and the decline of the overland freighting 
business the town quickly settled down to a more peacefui 
existence. 

From several other points along the Missouri River Texas 
cattle were also ferried to Iowa in considerable numbers. At 
Brownville a new steam ferry, the /dona, was put into opera- 
tion early in August, 1866. Several weeks later the local editor, 
with justifiable civic pride, announced that upwards of 4000 


8 Nebraska City Statesman, July 21, 1866. 
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cattle had been ferried across the river.* Part of these were 
native stock while the remainder were Texas cattle driven up 
through Kansas. Throughout September and October addi- 
tional herds crossed the river at this point before an early 
winter forced the ferry to cease operating. 

No exact estimate is available of the number of Texas 
cattle which passed through Nebraska territory in 1866. Con- 
sidering the cattle driven through the state to Iowa and Illinois 
as well as those few sold to Nebraska feeders and those de- 
livered to the various Indian agencies, one can say that a con- 
servative estimate would place the total number at approxi- 
mately 15,000 head. 

The appearance of these longhorn cattle was certain to 
cause apprehension among the settlers. Nebraska’s frontier 
farmers, whose life was a constant struggle against threatening 
starvation, could not afford to have their small acreage of 
crops trampled, or to lose either work oxen or milk cows 
to diseases introduced by the Texas cattle. As it happened, 
the dreaded Texas fever broke out in several localities and 
the fear that the disease might spread and reach epidemic 
proportions led to a demand that the importation of Texas 
cattle be restricted. When Governor David Butler called a 
special session of the Nebraska Legislature to meet in May, 
1867, he took cognizance of this demand and included in his 
legislative program a request for a law to provide for “the 
regulation of the transit of Texas or other foreign cattle over 
the state.”> The lawmakers proved amenable to the suggestion 
and a law was adopted which provided that “no person . 
shall drive any diseased . . . cattle affected with any contagious 
or infectious disease through this state.”* In addition to this 
restrictive legislation, other laws were adopted at the same 
time which prohibited the running at large of stock in certain 


4 Brownville, Advertiser, September 13, 1866. 
5 Nebraska Laws, 1867, p. 33. 
6 Nebraska Laws, 1867, p. 74. 
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of the more populous communities," measures which were di- 
rected not only against the Texans, but against careless settlers 
as well. This series of laws of 1867, if enforced; might have 
prevented any future drives of Texas cattle through Nebraska 
and certainly would have eliminated the state as a major 
market for the Texas cattle. The future was to reveal, how- 
ever, that the laws would not be too vigorously enforced, the 
drives into the state would continue, and at a later date addi- 
tional restrictive measures would be demanded by the Ne- 
braska frontier settlers. 

When winter fell in 1866 the Texas drovers discovered 
upon summing up their efforts for the summer that the drives 
of that year had been generally unprofitable and discouraging. 
Losses to Indians and thieves had been heavy, prices were 
poor and buyers were reluctant to purchase poor grade Texas 
cattle and risk the possible loss of their native stock due to 
Texas fever. 

The failure of the drives of 1866 is most convincingly 
attested to by the fact that the number of cattle driven north- 
ward from Texas fell from 260,000 in 1866 to a mere 35,000 
in 1867, even though shipping facilities were constructed during 
the latter year on the Kansas Pacific Railroad at Abilene. Only 
75,000 cattle reached northern markets in 1868 in spite of wide- 
spread and noisy publicity throughout Texas by Joseph McCoy 
and his associates at Abilene. In the next year, 1869, some 
150,000 longhorns made their way to Abilene and other north- 
ern markets, ample evidence that the drives of the previous 
season had once again proven profitable and that the Texas 
drovers had become convinced that the Chisholm Trail through 
the heart of the Indian territory and central Kansas was less 
arduous than the earlier Baxter Springs route. 

The number of Texas cattle driven through Nebraska 
from 1867 to 1869 reflected the general decline in the number 
of herds on the trail during those years. During these seasons 


7 Ibid., pp. 138-142. 
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virtually all of the longhorns were marketed at Abilene, where 
the drovers knew that both shipping facilities and buyers were 
to be found. Still the frontier newspapers, such as the Ne- 
braska City News during these years did chronicle the passage 
of herds of Texas cattle from time to time.* During 1867 most 
of these cattle still were destined for feeders in Iowa or IIli- 
nois. Several hundred head, however, after being fed and 
rested near Nebraska City were driven westward to Salt Lake 
City and other points along the overland trail. Here they were 
used both for food and as draft oxen. Bold indeed was the 
soul that would ornament these wild critters with a yoke. 
Out of the clash of wills of the wild and intransigent bull- 
whacker and the equally wild longhorn was certain to emerge 
that collection of sulphurous oaths which made the driver on 
the wagon trains of that day the most thoroughly profane in- 
dividual on the frontier. 

From 1867 to 1869 sale of Texas cattle to government 
contractors for distribution to the Indians along the Missouri 
River constituted the most important single market for such 
cattle in Nebraska. Though the volume of-cattle sales for this 
market never reached gigantic proportions, the trade was 
extremely profitable and government contracts were eagerly 
sought. Several thousand Texas cattle were driven through 
Nebraska’s eastern counties during the summer and fall of 
1867 destined for the Winnebago and Omaha Indians on their 
reservations along the Missouri. One widely-known figure of 
those early days on the trail, R. D. Hunter, drove twelve 
hundred head of cattle from Texas to Omaha, where he sold 
them to government contractors at a “snug profit.”* During 
June, 1867, J. P. Williams of Topeka, Kansas, was awarded a 
contract to furnish 1,030 cattle, at $33.33 per head, for the 
various Indian tribes.*°° This price, at a time when choice 


8 Nebraska City News, July 19, September 6, 1867. 
9 McCoy, Cattle Trade of West and Southwest, 34. 
1€ Nebraska City News, June 5, 1867. 
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beeves of their kind could still be purchased in Texas at $5 to 
$7 per head, and when the top price for choice 1000 Ib. ani- 
mals at Abilene was $28, indicated just how much profit there 
was in supplying government contractors. 

Much interest was centered on the Williams contract. It 
stipulated that of the cattle to be furnished 1000 were to be 
“milk cows of good quality” and “30 bulls.” These were to 
be used for stocking the various reservations, it being the fond 
hope of well-meaning Indian Bureau officials that with these 
cattle as a nucleus, sizable herds could be built up on each 
reservation. The fervent hope of these planners was that the 
reservations would thereby become self-sufficient in food, and 
that the interest of the Indians would be directed to productive 
agricultural pursuits. 

It was with considerable anticipation, therefore, that. the 
various agents of the tribes located on the Missouri awaited 
the delivery by Williams of these stock cattle. Ultimately the 
Winnebago and the Santee Sioux each received 300 head, ap- 
proximately the same number was delivered to the Yankton 
Sioux Agency in Dakota Territory, while the remaining 100 
head were turned over to the Omaha tribe. The agents of 
these respective tribes reported that the cattle were delivered 
late in 1867, noted that they appeared to be “of good stock” 
(actually they were Texas cattle in poor flesh after the long 
drive up the trail) and expressed the belief that barring the 
unforeseen the tribes within a year or two should be able to 
supply all the cattle they needed both for work oxen and for 
meat. 

When these same agents submitted their reports the fol- 
lowing summer it was clearly revealed how visionary these 
idealistic plans drawn up in Washington had been. Every 
agent expressed disappointment at the results of the project 
and reported “great losses” among the agency cattle. It could 


11 Report of Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1867, p. 261. 
12 Jbid., p.. 267. 
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hardly have been otherwise. The Texas cattle, delivered foot- 
sore and in poor condition,"* had succumbed in droves to the 
rigors of a harsh winter to which they were not accustomed 
Supplies of hay and feed had proved inadequate, at times in- 
accessible, and hunger as well as cold took its toll of longhorns. 
Hungry Indians killed many more. At the end of the long 
winter, losses among the cattle averaged 40% to 50% of the 
original number.** Thus ended in despair and disappointment 
one of the earliest ventures in cattle raising within Nebraska. 
The Indian agents and farmers learned those basic prerequisites 
for successful range operation which many another Nebraska 
pioneer cattlemen was to discover after similar bitter experi- 
ences. 

In addition to the longhorns furnished by Williams, Texas 
cattle in smaller numbers were also turned over to the Indian 
agents as “work oxen’”—to the intense disgust of the harried 
agents who damned them as “wild, unmanageable, and danger- 
ous to have on the agency.”** Far more cattle were delivered 
for the “beef kills” at the various agencies, for treaties as well 
as moral obligations required that beef in varying amounts be 
furnished to the tribes located in Nebraska. Almost without 
exception Texas cattle were used to fill the contracts for sub- 
sistence for the Indians and these contracts created the only 
noteworthy demand in Nebraska for Texas cattle during the 
years 1867-1869. 

The number of cattle required to fill these contracts varied 
from year to year. Factors such as the weather, the amount 
of corn harvested on each reservation, the success of the 
buffalo hunts, and the interest and energy of the individual 
Indian agent determined the total annual issue. The basic 
allowance of fresh beef for each Indian was about one-half 
pound per day. The Winnebago were issued this amount 


13 [bid., p. 267. 
14 [bid., p. 647. 
15 /bid., 1869, p. 309. 
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during 1867-1868 and it seems likely that the other Nebraska 
tribes, except for the Pawnee whose buffalo hunts were un- 
usually successful that year, received about the same rations. 
The other tribes located in Nebraska were not so fortunate 
as the Pawnee. The crops of the Santee Sioux had vanished 
with the swarms of grasshoppers that swept down on the 
reservation in August of that year. The Otoe, numerically 
small and weak, had been frightened from their hunting 
grounds on the Republican by hostile Sioux and had returned 
empty-handed and destitute. The other tribes, the Winnebago, 
the Omaha, and the Sac and Fox of the Nemaha agency like- 
wise were in need of assistance. All in all, approximately 
875,000 pounds of fresh beef were used to furnish subsistence 
to the 4850"* tribesmen on Nebraska reservations during 1867. 
Virtually the same amount of beef, requiring some 1000 head of 
longhorns, was provided in 1868, when drought and grass- 
hoppers had again sharply reduced the grain harvest. 

There was a sharp increase in the subsistence furnished 
the tribes in Nebraska during 1869. Wearily the Indian agents 
again reported the monotonous tale of unfavorable growing 
season and inadequate crops. Nor did the advent of winter 
find the usual supply of buffalo meat in the lodges and tepees. 
Troublesome Sioux tribesmen were responsible. Up and down 
the Republican and Platte valleys, the favorite hunting grounds 
of the Nebraska tribes, U. S. troops were in constant pursuit 
of one band or another of plundering Sioux. Because of the 
unsettl_d conditions in the area, Maj. Gen. C. C. Augur, mili- 
tary commandant of the district, forbade the Indians to leave 
their reservations for the buffalo hunts. Immediately there- 
after it was necessary to increase the rations on every reserva- 
tion, and even the Pawnee, now numbering about 2500, were 
furnished subsistence. Nearly 1,200,000 pounds of beef were 
issued during 1869, requiring some 1500 Texas longhorns 
averaging about 800 pounds per head. Thus, during the years 


16 This figure does not include the 3000 Pawnee. 
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1867 to 1869 between 2000 and 2500 head of cattle were 
furnished annually by contractors for distribution to Nebraska 
Indians for food, for stock cattle, or at times for work oxen. 
The number gradually declined after 1870 when once the tribal 
lands of the Omaha, Winnebago, and Santee Sioux were 
divided, and the Pawnee removed in a body to Indian terri 
tory. The preeminent position of the Indian trade as the 
chief market in Nebraska for Texas cattle was gradually being 
lost. 

During 1868 Texas fever again made its appearance in 
several areas in Nebraska, and an insistent demand arose for 
revision of the laws regulating the passage of Texas cattle. 
The earlier law which forbade the driving through of diseased 
cattle had proven inadequate. Texas cattle, themselves in good 
health and seemingly immune from the disease, none-the-less 
could and did spread the fever among native stock. It seemed 
that some measure prohibiting the entry of Texas cattle during 
those summer months in which the disease spread most rapidly 
was needed. This was the intent of legislation enacted by the 
state legislature in February, 1869. Thereafter it was unlawful 
to bring Texas or Cherokee cattle into the state during July 
and August.’ This short-lived law (it was repealed in 1871)** 
was in most areas enforced with indifferent success. Yet there 
were some trail drivers who found that county officials enforc- 
ing the law stopped the herds at the Kansas-Nebraska border. 
In those cases there was no alternative left the drovers but to 
graze the cattle on the lush prairie grasses until the September 
deadline was past. The most far-reaching effect of the legisla- 
tion was to shift the drives through Nebraska two tiers of 
counties farther west. As was to be expected, this prohibitory 
legislation was most vigorously enforced in the more heavily 
populated eastern counties through which the Texans had 
driven their herds in 1866 and 1867. 


17 Nebraska Laws, 1869, p. 249. 
18 [bid., 1871, p. 129. 
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Another route over which to deliver the longhorns to 
Nebraska, Iowa, and Minnesota buyers had to be sought and 
found in 1869. That route, which during 1870 was to become 
a major cattle highway, led from Abilene north and slightly 
east, striking the Blue River just below the forks. From here 
the trail followed the fertile valleys of the Big Blue through 
Gage, Saline, and Seward counties. Several drovers crossed the 
Platte, turned to the east, and marketed their herds in Omaha, 
or crossed over into Iowa. Others continued northward and 
delivered their cattle to contractors near the Indian agencies. 
For drovers supplying the northern markets, the Blue Valley 
Trail was an ideal route, leading as it did almost straight north 
and furnishing ample supplies of vegetation and water un- 
accompanied by the hazards of broken country or densely 
wooded tracts which at times. discouraged drovers from follow- 
ing a river route. Early pioneers of Seward county agree 
that it was during 1869 that this route came into general usé,”* 
and that it was in this year when first they made their ac- 
quaintance with that wondrous “critter,” the Texas longhorn. 
By the end of the year trail drivers as well as Nebraska pio- 
neers were convinced that in the future the Blue Valley Trail 
would be trod by cattlemen who had purchased their stock in 
Abilene, or by those drovers who were dissatisfied with current 
prices in the Kansas cowtown. 

The success of the drives up the Blue Valley in 1869 was 
carefully noted by one group of interested spectators, the agents 
of the Union Pacific railroad. Joseph McCoy, the director of 
the stock yards at Abilene and the guiding genius of the Abilene 
trade, reported the presence of Union Pacific officials in the 
Kansas cowboy capital in 1868. There is little likelihood, 
however, that the Union Pacific agents reported lolling in the 
frontier luxury of Abilene’s Drovers Cottage were there for 
the purpose of diverting a portion of that season’s traffic to 
their lines through Nebraska, for as yet no adequate facilities 


19 Nebraska History, XIX, No. 3, p. 254. 
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existed at any point on the Union Pacific for shipping cattle 
in large numbers. Yet one cannot doubt that the keen eyes of 
the visitors took in every detail of the actual mechanics of the 
business which made Abilene hum with activity, and noted the 
profits in the trade for everyone concerned. 

It was during the winter of 1869-1870 that the Union 
Pacific officials became greatly interested in the possibility of 
shipping Texas cattle from some point along their line through 
Nebraska. As it happened, a movement aimed at the same 
objective, that of improving marketing and shipping facilities 
for the longhorns, was also gathering momentum at the other 
end of the trail, in Texas. A group of Texas drovers, dis- 
satisfied with the manner in which the trade had been con- 
ducted at Abilene during 1869, had banded together and 
elected as their representative Judge William N. Fant of Goliad 
County, a leading figure in the trail driving business, and had 
authorized him to take any steps necessary to improve the 
services offered the drovers at the northern end of the trail. 
Fant left Texas in November, 1869, hoping to secure two con- 
cessions from the Kansas Pacific railway.2° These were: first, 
a reduction in the freight rate of $135 per car from Abilene 
to Chicago, and second, a promise of speedier transit over this 
route, with fewer delays and changing of cars at junction 
points. The drovers insisted that due to unnecessary delays 
in shipment the cattle suffered greatly on the journey to Chicago 
and arrived in poor condition. 

The earnest petitions of the cattlemen received no sympa- 
thetic answer from officials of the Kansas Pacific, who appar- 
ently believed themselves secure in the possession of a good 
thing and in no way felt it necessary to improve the services 
they offered. The failure of this part of his mission discour- 
aged Fant only slightly, for already he was planning the details 
of another program of relief. His son, Dillard R. Fant, had 


20 Omaha Herald, May 18, 1870. 
21 Jbid., March 2, 1870. 
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driven 650 head of mixed cattle to Omaha in 1869, sold them 
at a good price, and reported favorably on the longer drive. 
The possibility of setting up another important shipping point 
to serve the southern drovers, preferably near Omaha, was 
intriguing to the elder Fant. In February, 1870, he arrived in 
Omaha to discuss with C. G. Hammond, General Superintend- 
ent of the Union Pacific lines, the possibility of shipping Texas 
cattle to eastern points over the Union Pacific and its connecting 
lines.2* The proposal was warmly received by the Union 
Pacific people, especially after Fant expressed his conviction 
that the group which he represented might market as many as 
100,000 cattle at some point in Nebraska if satisfactory facili- 
ties were provided. The editors of the Omaha papers were 
called in for a press conference and the proposed undertaking 
carefully explained to them. Thereafter the Omaha Herald in 
particular never tired of pointing out how the diversion of the 
Texas cattle trade to Nebraska points would prove a financial 
boom for the Union Pacific, for the town of Omaha, and for 
Nebraska cattle feeders. By the end of February Fant and 
the Union Pacific representatives had reached agreement on 
the general details of the plan to build yards on the U. P. lines, 
and a tentative rate schedule had been drawn up. 

Yet at this point negotiations almost broke down, due to 
the interference of those interests controlling the trade at 
Abilene. A necessary prerequisite for any agreement which 
the Texans might make with the Union Pacific was assurance 
of cooperation on the part of the connecting lines from Omaha 
to Chicago, the Northwestern, the Rock Island, and the Bur- 
lington routes. The Burlington people could not be expected 
to be enthusiastic about Fant’s proposal, since their lines already 
monopolized the business of hauling Texas cattle from Kansas 
City to Chicago. In fact, when the other lines indicated their 
interest in the traffic, the Burlington representatives solemnly 
warned that any action or rate agreement which was not unani- 


22 Jbid., February 23, 1870. 
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mous might upset the delicately balanced financial status of 
the western roads. The threat of a rate war such as had 
almost bankrupted the Erie and New York Central was made 
rather guardedly by the Burlington, and brought a howl of 
protest from the Omaha press.** 

After several weeks of verbal sparring the three roads 
agreed upon a uniform rate for the haul from Omaha to 
Chicago. This rate, which was satisfactory to all the roads 
and to the cattlemen as well, followed the schedule suggested 
by the Burlington, and was about 25% less than the rate from 
Abilene to Chicago, for a haul which was some 150 miles 
shorter. The news that a rate of approximately $100 per car 
had been agreed upon, thus opening the door for further action 
by Fant and the Union Pacific, was received by the Omahans 
with satisfaction tempered with resentment at the alleged 
“monopolistic” views of the Burlington agents. 

A greater interest in the proposed industry was displayed 
by two towns, Schuyler and Columbus. Supporters of Schuy- 
ler insisted that it was the ideal site for the yards because of 
its location at the upper end of the Blue River Trail, because 
of the rich pastures to be found south of the town, and be- 
cause land for the yards could still be purchased reasonably in 
the town. The proponents of Columbus were equally vigorous 
in advancing the cause of their town. So bitter became the 
contest between the supporters of the two towns that the 
Omaha Republican announced that it would no longer publish 
in its columns letters from the advocates of the respective 
towns inasmuch as the controversy had become too heated and 
the correspondents too violent even for the rugged frontier 
editor of that day.** The “war” between the two towns ended 
with Schuyler the ultimate victor. During the first week of 
June, when several herds from Texas were already grazing in 
the Platte valley, it was announced that shipping facilities 


23 [bid., March 2, March 9, 1870. 
24 Omaha Republican, June 8, June 15, 1870. 
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would be constructed at once in the Colfax county town. 
Its ideal location was the single most important factor in 
making Schuyler the final choice, although the fact that Fant 
and his friends found a kindred spirit in J. T. Clarkson, agent 
in Schuyler for the Union Pacific lands, also influenced the 
decision. 

The sleepy village of Schuyler buzzed with unaccustomed 
activity during June, 1870. Carloads of lumber arrived, fol- 
lowed by engineers and carpenters who forthwith started 
construction. Within a remarkably short time the clatter of 
hammers was stilled and before the eyes of the astounded 
settlers there stood completed a spur track, three loading 
chutes, and stock yards more extensive than anything the 
inhabitants of the struggling frontier community had visualized. 

After the yards had been completed, the next step was to 
acquaint the Texas drovers with the facilities at Schuyler. 
Judge Fant, his role as promoter ended, now emerged as the 
representative of the Union Pacific lines, and became, along 
with Clarkson, the leading publicist for the Schuyler market. 
Both Fant and Clarkson soon appeared in Kansas, first in 
Abilene, and then at other points along the trail, meeting the 
drovers and encouraging them to drive their cattle to the new 
market in Nebraska. A circular was printed over Fant’s name 
and sent to all of the best known Texas cattlemen. Therein 
the Texan related his efforts to obtain improved service from 
the Kansas Pacific and how, after his failure at Abilene, he had 
secured the full cooperation of the Union Pacific. A compre- 
hensive list of reasons for driving the longhorns to the new 
market was also included. Chief of these were: 


a. The distance to Chicago from Schuyler was some 
150 miles shorter than from Abilene. The through freight 
rate was about 25% less over the northern route. 


b. Cattle would reach the Chicago market from Ne- 


23 Omaha Herald, June 1, 1870. 
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braska in three days, with but one change of cars at 
junctions and for feed and water, while the haul from 
Abilene to Illinois required five days and three changes 
in transit. 


c. Pasturage in the Platte Valley was unusually good, 
much better than around Abilene. 


d. Contractors would eagerly buy Texas cattle in the 
market at Schuyler to supply the Indian agencies. 


e. Prices at Schuyler for longhorns, whether stock 
cattle or beeves were uniformly higher than those quoted 
in Abilene. 


f. The presence of three lines from Omaha to Chicago 
made unlikely any repetition of the traffic jams and de- 
lays which had been so irksome in 1869.?* 


Drovers interested in the new market were instructed to follow 
the old Chisholm Trail into southern Kansas. There, Fant 
promised, he or some of his agents would meet them and map 
the new route into Nebraska. 

The result of all these efforts was the emergence of the 
first of the cowtowns of Nebraska, the first of a series of 
towns whose early history and development were closely tied 
to the Texas cattle trade. The trail from Abilene north and 
into the Blue Valley to Schuyler became a well-beaten cattle 
highway during the summer of 1870. On July 8 the first ship- 
ment of cattle to Chicago was loaded.** Eleven carloads of 
choice four-year-old Texas beeves averaging 1100 pounds that 
had been pastured for six weeks along the Platte made up the 
shipment. A total of 800 head were sold during July, and at 
the end of the month an additional 17,000 were reported in the 
immediate vicinity.** Thereafter the trade continued to be 


26 [bid., May 18, 1870. 
27 Omaha Republican, July 13, 1870. 
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brisk at Nebraska’s “Bull’s Head.” Between 40,000 and 50,000 
Texas cattle were sold at Schuyler during the season.** Thus, 
one out of every six longhorns pointed up the trail from the 
southern plains during the season of 1870 was finally sold in 
the Nebraska market. Buyers were active in Schuyler and the 
supply failed to meet the demand—it was estimated that stock- 
men from Nebraska, Minnesota, Iowa and other points would 
have snapped up an additional 40,000 head if they had been 
available.*° 

The brisk business at Schuyler was characteristic of the 
entire cattle trade that year. Prices at Abilene as well as other 
points remained at a high level, and cattle of every type and 
grade were eagerly purchased. A vicious rate war between the 
rail lines from Chicago to New York had reduced the freight 
charges for the haul to less than $5 per car for that entire 
distance. This unexpected boon was passed on to rancher and 
stockman and was reflected in a gradual rise in prices every- 
where during the spring months. Consequently, in spite of the 
great increase in the number of cattle driven to the northern 
markets, prices held firm. The promises of the publicists active 
on Schuyler’s behalf that better prices could be obtained at the 
Union Pacific yards seem to have been fulfilled, at least in 
part. At the beginning of the season’s business, good cattle 
of about 1000 Ibs. brought 3c per pound at Schuyler. During 
the first two weeks of August the rush of cattle to market was 
temporarily in excess of the demand, and prices sagged slightly. 
Yet the bulk of Texas beeves brought to Nebraska were sold 
at prices about 10% higher than those quoted in Abilene, the 
average price being about $25 to $30 per head, while some 
choice beeves sold for $35.** Yearlings could be purchased for 


2% Contemporary press reports esimated the total would be 60,000, Omaha 
Herald, August 24, 1870. 

30 Fourth Annual Report, Nebraska State Board of Agriculture, 1873, p. 
58. 

3: Omaha Republican, August 31, 1870, also Omaha Herald, same date, 

and L. Burnham, Guide to the Lands of the Union Pacific, 1870, p. 23. 
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$7 and $8, two-year-olds at $12 to $14, and since there were 
no outbreaks of Texas fever during the season some of the 
prejudice against Texas cattle was dissipated and mid-western 
feeders, among them Governor Saunders of Nebraska, bought 
the stock cattle eagerly. 

Most of the herds brought up the trail that season were 
mixed cattle—the longhorns sold at Schuyler by a Captain 
Kelley were probably typical. Among his 1360 head there 
were 500 beeves (four-year-olds), 300 three-year-olds, 300 
cows, 200 two-year-olds, and 60 yearlings.** The proportion 
of each type found in the other herds that year probably was 
much the same. Except for a few sold to Omaha butchers and 
to contractors for the Indian agencies, most of the four-year- 
olds were sold to Nebraska and Iowa feeders, and in some 
cases were wintered in Colfax, Burt, and Washington counties 
by the Texans themselves while waiting for the rise in price 
expected the following spring. The younger stock was sold 
without difficulty either in small lots to Nebraska farmers or 
in larger numbers to ranchers. Nebraska’s pioneer million- 
naire, Edward Creighton, bought heavily of all types of stock 
at Schuyler. Together with Edwin Loveland, associated with 
him in this venture, Creighton purchased over 16,000 head, of 
which 9000 were beeves and 7000 stock cattle. Part of the 
young stock was again sold to other buyers, while 3000 head 
were driven into the western part of the state.** One of the 
largest transactions at Schuyler involved the sale of some 3200 
head of Bennett cattle to a Sioux City contractor for govern- 
ment beef. In every instance it was agreed that buyer and 
seller, drover and contractor were agreeably pleased with the 
business as conducted at the Union Pacific’s mart that season. 

For the town of Schuyler the decision of the Union Pacific 
to build yards there and make it a shipping point for Texas 
cattle was a godsend. During 1869 the future of the village 
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had appeared none too bright except to a few of the more 
optimistic residents. Schuyler itself was then described as a 
cluster of about twenty buildings, a few homes, the railroad 
depot, the section house, a blacksmith shop, and three smali 
general stores.** Only those with unbounded faith in the 
future of the village believed it was destined to grow with any 
rapidity. 

After Schuyler had been fitted out as a shipping point 
the arrival of drovers, buyers, railroad men and others who 
followed the trade breathed new life into the town. New 
general merchandise stores, at least in part aimed at gaining 
the business of those connected with the cattle trade, sprang 
up overnight. The Upton House, Schuyler’s first hotel, now 
enlarged and refurnished, became the headquarters of the 
cattlemen, and its 24 rooms providing accommodations for 40 
guests were oftimes filled to capacity. Several business estab- 
lishments of special interest to thirsty and fun-seeking cattle- 
men were opened, a livery stable, saloons, a small brewery, and 
a photographer’s shop. 

At the same time settlers began to move into the territory 
from the east in considerable numbers. By early fall the face 
of the community had changed entirely. Instead of the small 
group of 20 structures clustered around the railroad” station 
during 1869 the traveller arriving in Schuyler in October, 1870, 
would have seen well over a hundred homes and stores of vary- 
ing degrees of pretentiousness. The population within a single 
year had increased from less than a hundred to approximately 
600 inhabitants.*° 

As the herds were brought in, many of them after having 
been grazed in the valleys and hills along the Platte, business 
in the town became particularly lively. Money passed freely 
from buyer to drover, from drover to cowboy, and from cowboy 
to merchant. Lively and booming though it was, Schuyler 


*4 Andreas, History of Nebraska, pp. 590-594. 
35 Burnham, Guide to the Lands of the Union Pacific, 1870, p. 32. 
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never became a boisterous and lawless cowtown. It had no 
“Boot Hill,” no murders during 1870, and his official duties 
did not prevent Sheriff Adolph Ernst, an old settler, from 
devoting most of his time to his own affairs. 

The most noticeable effect of the cattle trade on the town 
was the financial boon which it brought to everyone. The 
presence of open-handed and free-spending cattlemen enabled 
Schuyler to become a well-established community without pass- 
ing through the years of poverty and uncertainty experienced 
by many another frontier community. To the railroad too the 
trade brought sizable profits. Revenues for freight shipped 
from Schuyler rose sharply. Banks in Omaha were active in 
the trade, and it was estimated that transactions through the 
First National Bank alone amounted to approximately 
$500,000.°** 

At the end of the season of 1870 everyone could look back 
with satisfaction. Schuyler had become a_ well-established 
frontier town. The Union Pacific officials observed with satis- 
faction the increase in freight carried to Omaha and points 
east. The cattlemen in most instances agreed that the higher 
prices obtained in Schuyler had compensated for the longer 
drive up the Blue Valley, and noted that buyers from the east 
would have purchased many more longhorns had they been 
available. Everyone nodded in agreement when Fant predicted 
that perhaps 100,000 cattle would reach Schuyler the next 
year.** 

The prosperity experienced by Schuyler did not go un- 
noticed. At least one other Nebraska town aggressively put 
forward its claims as a cattle market. This was Plattsmouth, 
then a wide-open, booming terminal town for the Burlington 
railroad. Those who sought to develop Plattsmouth as a lead- 
ing cattle market pointed out that the drive to that point rather 


3¢ Fourth Annual Report, Nebraska State Board of Agriculture, 1873, p. 
58. 

37 Third Annual Report, Nebraska State Board of Agriculture, 1871, p. 
232. 
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than to Schuyler made unnecessary a dangerous and difficult 
crossing of the Platte river, and that the Burlington’s direct 
route to Chicago would deliver cattle there more tapidly than 
the connecting lines of the Union Pacific.** 

These arguments had some appeal, for nearly every issue 
of the Plattsmouth Nebraska Herald during the summer of 
1870 refers to the arrival of one or more herds of Texas cattle 
for shipment eastward over the Burlington. Other longhorns 
undoubtedly found their way into the menu served the “gandy- 
dancers” laying the line of track from Plattsmouth to Lincoln. 
At summer’s end the editor of the Herald “opined” that more 
Texas cattle had been shipped from Plattsmouth than from 
any other Nebraska town,*® but he was more enthusiastic than 
veracious. Plattsmouth never approached Schuyler in import- 
ance as a shipping point, and it is doubtful whether more than 
5000 longhorns were shipped from the Missouri river town 
in 1870. All the herds reported in that town were small, num- 
bering from 250 to 500 head, and the town’s location was not 
such as to appeal to the drovers. 

There was also much local opposition to the Texans. In 
Cass county, then one of the leading stock-growing counties 
in the state, there was considerable worry that the Texas fever 
might yet be spread among the high-grade shorthorns. Then 
too, the Texas steer did not prove himself entirely tractable. 
One herd of semi-tame longhorns while being driven to the 
loading chutes suddenly stampeded out of control through the 
streets of Plattsmouth, tore up fences, trampled gardens, sent 
frightened citizens scurrying for safety.*° Another stray Texas 
steer, displaying the animosity which all longhorns manifested 
toward man when separated from his horse, attacked and 
severely injured a pedestrian farmer.** Many peace-loving 


88 Plattsmouth Nebraska Herald, June 30, 1870. 
39 [bid., July 28, 1870. 

4° Plattsmouth Journal, Sept. 27, 1937. 

41 Plattsmouth Nebraska Herald, August 18, 1870. 
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settlers hoped that the Texans and their cattle would go else- 
where. 

The cowboy who looked forward to a “spree” at the end 
of the long trail preferred Plattsmouth, a boom town of some 
2000 population, to Schuyler as a shipping point. To cater to 
Plattsmouth’s restless and free-spending railroad workers there 
had sprung up a number of shops carrying a wide variety of 
merchandise, leather, cloth, and liquid. Here the cowboy could 
outfit himself in the best of style. Should he seek entertain- 
ment, he could find it in such varied forms as church-sponsored 
ice-cream socials, Irish dances, a multitude of saloons, or in 
“cribs” whose painted ladies made life a constant trial for the 
city fathers. Many a trail driver probably looked forward to 
a return trip to Plattsmouth in 1871, while at the same time 
he must have realized that the heavy flow of immigration into 
the lower reaches of the Platte valley would prevent easy 
access to this market in the future. 








The Ghost Dance War and Wounded 
Knee Massacre of 1890-9] 


Exatne GoopaALE EASTMAN 


It was in September of the year 1885 that I first set eyes 
upon the “Great Sioux Reservation” —a forlorn, straggling 
concentration camp in the middle of the vast empty spaces of 
Dakota Territory. The last great war leader of the Dakotas, 
Sitting Bull, was at the moment touring the country under 
Buffalo Bill, but was soon to assume the new and distasteful 
role of an “agency Indian.” Two or three years earlier the 
last “buffalo surround” had marked with equal sharpness the 
end of their independence as a nation. There remained a con- 
fused, depressed and humiliated dark folk, clad in a bizarre 
mixture of coarse jeans, gay calico and shoddy blankets, sub- 
sisting literally from hand to mouth upon a monthly or fort- 
nightly dole of beef, pork, flour and coffee. These rations, for 
which the women were compelled to appear in person, in all 
weathers, were of poor quality and little relished by the Sioux 
palate. However, after they had learned to roast, grind and 
brew the “black medicine,” its stimulant quickly became indis- 
pensable. Hangers-on at the agencies, the inevitable tin cup 
in hand, were popularly known as “coffee-coolers.” 

With a background of two years’ service on the faculty 
of General Armstrong’s pioneer Indian school at Hampton, 
Virginia, I made the rounds of the eight Sioux agencies, sun- 
steeped and wind-burned, by rail, stage, Missouri river steam- 
boat and springless covered wagon. Country and people 
offered an unmistakable challenge. One year later, I was back 
with a commission from the Office of Indian Affairs to or- 
ganize a community day school on the banks of the dust- 
veiled Missouri. With me came another Hampton teacher, 
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Miss Laura Tileston, duly accredited by Bishop Hare as “lady 
missionary.” 

It was an all but untouched field. Except by two re- 
turned Hampton students, no English was spoken in our log 
cabin and tepee village of perhaps three hundred persons. The 
equipment covered only bare necessities. The Indian service 
had been newly staffed with Southern Democrats, some of 
whom hardly troubled to differentiate between’ “Injuns” and 
“niggers.” By far the brightest spot in the picture, sixty years 
ago, was the work of the several Christian denominations. Al- 
ready a small group of able Dakotas had been raised to posts 
of dignity and influence, while thousands of converts groped 
dimly toward better things. Some had white fathers; some 
white frontiersmen had identified themselves, by marriage and 
chosen way of life, with the less exacting world of the 
native. 

The period of the eighteen-eighties was marked by severe 
pressure for opening the thirty thousand square miles of Sioux 
land to settlement—a drive engineered by the railroads and 
promoted by speculators in town sites, with the assistance of 
the frontier press. Very little of it was adapted to general 
farming. A three-man commission, whose chairman, . Capt. 
R. H. Pratt of Carlisle School, was a notable champion of the 
red man, was sent to negotiate the purchase of a considerable 
portion of these lands. This was during my third year at 
White River camp. Notwithstanding endorsement by the In- 
dian Rights Association and influential church groups and the 
support of most mixed bloods and “returned students,” the 
main body of the tribe, led by its elder chiefs, opposed the 
“Sioux bill” with bitter determination. Payment was offered 
at the rate of fifty cents an acre, available only after fees had 
actually been collected from white homesteaders. Finally, cer- 
tain concessions were agreed to in Washington, and a similar 
bill, presented by a third commission in 1889, was reluctantly 
accepted by the necessary two-thirds majority. 

The tardy victory left much soreness behind. It was 
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suddenly discovered, or alleged, that the westernmost bands, 
those at Pine Ridge and Rosebud, had been receiving more than 
the treaty called for. The ration was accordingly reduced by 
some two to three million pounds—and this in a year of wide- 
spread drouth and general crop failure. Instead of the prom- 
ised gains, a sullen and disaffected folk found themselves 
hungrier than before. 

In quest of a fuller understanding of the unreconstructed 
Indian mind, I planned to accompany a party of my wilder 
neighbors upon an old-time antelope hunt. We set out on a 
wet midsummer afternoon for the Nebraska sand-hills, a few 
of us on pony-back, others packed with their goods into white- 
topped wagons. Our second night’s camp in the wilderness 
found five families sleeping soundly after a hard day’s travel. 
In my diary this item appears: “July 23, 1889. So tired I fail 
asleep before supper. Later in the night a cry is raised: ‘A 
traveler comes!’ Chasing Crane, on his way home from Rose- 
bud, is welcomed with supper and a smoke. He tells a strange 
story of the second appearing of Christ! God, he says, has 
appeared to the Crows! In the midst of a council he came 
from nowhere and announced himself as the Savior who came 
upon earth once and was killed by white men. He had been 
grieved by the crying of parents for their dead children, and 
would let the sky down upon the earth and destroy the dis- 
obedient. He was beautiful to look upon, and bore paint as a 
sign of power. Men and women listen to this curious tale 
with apparent credence. A vapor bath is arranged, and I faii 
asleep again to the monotonous rise and fall of the accompany- 
ing songs.” No intuition warned me of the bitter grief this 
self-proclaimed Messiah was soon to bring upon the Sioux! 

That fall I went East, and got in touch with leaders of 
the several groups interested in Indian welfare. There had 
been a change in the national administration, and President 
Harrison had just selected General Thomas J. Morgan, aa 
experienced educator, as his commissioner of Indian Affairs. 
I was happy to learn that the new official had definite plans 
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looking toward the radical improvement of a hitherto dis- 
orderly and ineffective school system. By the first of April I 
was back in my chosen field as the first supervisor of educa- 
tion for the Sioux. The two Dakotas were now states and 
included within their borders some sixty widely scattered In- 
dian schools, so far without ruling purpose or clear direction 
from Washington. Several were “contract schools” under 
church control. 

The five ambassadors sent across the Rocky Mountains by 
Red Cloud to investigate strange rumors of a Messiah for the 
Red Man had returned and reported shortly before I reached 
Pine Ridge in June, 1890. The story they brought was the 
same as that we had heard from a lone traveler at our one- 
night camp eleven months before. Suddenly everyone seemed 
unable to talk of anything but the “new religion”! Some were 
merely curious; others vaguely apprehensive of they knew not 
what. Only the more unsophisticated were ready to accept the 
notion of a miraculous intervention in their favor, at a moment 
when all hope failed and heaven itself seemed to have turned 
against them. 

For the Sioux country in that year was a veritable dust 
bowl, from the Missouri westward to the foot-hills and from 
the White river north to the Cannonball. I traversed every 
mile in my comfortable mountain wagon, with a Sioux couple 
of my choice as driver and chaperon. The pitiful little gar- 
dens curled up and died in the persistent hot winds. Even 
young men displayed gaunt limbs and lack-luster faces. Old 
folks lost their hold on life, and heart-broken mothers mourned 
the last of a series of dead babes. 

“The Indian crops,” wrote Bishop Hare, “were a total 
failure. The rations lasted, even when carefully used, for only 
two-thirds the time for which they were issued. The sick died 
from want. A marked discontent, amounting almost to despair, 
prevailed in many quarters.” General Nelson A. Miles urged 
that the Congress fulfill its part of the agreement with the 
Sioux and promptly appropriate the necessary funds. 
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However, the Messiah legend had been from time to time 
current among many tribes, and did not in this instance origi- 
nate with the suffering Dakotas. It was soon traced to one 
Wovoka, also known as Jack Wilson—a Paiute in Nevada, 
who had been long subject to fainting spells and religious 
delusions. There seems to have been nothing in the teachings 
of this harmless and kindly individual to incite to active re- 
sistance. Many groups were unaffected and only a small 
minority of the 25,000 Sioux gave full credence to the “new 
religion.” Even these ignorant and unhappy souls preached no 
violence. “The fact is,” wrote the Reverend Thomas L. Riggs, 
a missionary of the second generation whose whole life was 
spent among these people, “that not one in a hundred of our 
western Sioux had any thought of making war against the 
whites. It was in very truth a newspaper war.” 

Stanley Vestal, biographer of Sitting Bull, points out that 
he was among the last of the old leaders to take up the craze, 
and that with no little doubt and hesitation. His attitude might 
be summed up in the saying attributed to Little Wound: “If 
this is something good, we ought to have it; if not, it will fail 
to the ground of itself.” His offer to accompany Agent Mc- 
Laughlin of Standing Rock to Mason Valley, in Nevada, and 
abide by what they should find there certainly indicates an open 
mind. I sent my driver, Industrious by name, to invite his 
“uncle” to dinner in my tent on the golden October day of my 
visit to the Grand River day school, but the canny old man 
would say little beyond the conventional protestations of friend- 
ship for the “rich” (the white people), and a leaning toward the 
“White Robes” who were about to hold annual convocation a 
day’s journey from his village. While representatives of Bishop 
Hare’s seventeen hundred communicants were meeting on Oak 
creek, however, a very different scene was being enacted forty 
miles distant, where Sitting Bull’s people were learning strange 
rites from Kicking Bear, a high priest of the new Messiah. 

Journeying overland from Standing Rock to Pine Ridge, 
we made overnight camp at Big Foot’s place, near the forks 
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of the Cheyenne, and were invited to breakfast at the home 
of the unfortunate chief, long known as a man of peace. A 
troop of the Eighth Cavalry had been stationed just above 
them, as a precautionary measure, and I stopped for a word 
with Col. Sumner and his subalterns, finding them disposed to 
scout the notion of danger from the Indians. 

At our last meal on the prairie before reaching Pine Ridge 
agency, I had a long talk with Good Thunder, one of Red 
Cloud’s messengers, who had been in the guardhouse a few 
days for preaching the “new religion.” He was a fine looking 
elderly Dakota, with a soft voice and ingratiating presence. I 
still have the pencilled notes of his naive story hurriedly done 
into English on the spot. He said in part: “We travelled three 
years (months) to find the Christ. On a broad prairie covered 
with Indians I saw him at last—a man of surpassing beauty, 
with long yellow hair, clad in a blue robe. He did not look 
at us nor speak, but read our thoughts and answered them 
without words. I saw the prints of the nails in his hands and 
feet. He said that the crying of the Indians had sounded loud 
in his ears. He would come to them tomorrow—(meaning 
next summer). Then they would be with him in Elysium, 
living in skin tents and hunting the buffalo. Three birds, an 
Eagle, a Hawk and a Dove, attended him.” 

Here we have the combination of Christian and primitive 
symbols characteristic of the Ghost Dance. The original cere- 
monies prescribed by Wovoka now began to be elaborated and 
zealously taught by Short Bull, Kicking Bear, and other Sioux 
prophets. Their followers insisted that this was their “church,” 
which ought to be as safe from molestation as the scattered 
chapels of the Christian Dakotas. Meanwhile, among near-by 
settlers and even government employees, there developed 
a nervousness amounting to panic—real or assumed. When 
they began to appeal for military protection, and Governor 
Millett of South Dakota asked the Congress for arms to meet 
a possible “Indian uprising,” Senator Voorhees of Indiana, the 
“Tall Pine of the Wabash,” moved instead the issue of a 
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hundred thousand rations to the “starving Sioux.” Congress 
voted the guns. 

D. F. Royer, the newly appointed Republican agent at Pine 
Ridge, was inexperienced and timid. His futile attempts to 
forbid the dancing merely fanned the flame. Within a month, 
he was bombarding Washington with pressing demands for 
troops. 

Ignoring the scare-mongers, I set out with my camp outfit 
on a second tour of inspection among the dozen or so camp 
day schools. There was no secrecy about the famous dance, 
and upon a bright moonlight night in November I joined a 
little group of spectators near the Porcupine Tail butte—the 
only one of them who was not a Dakota. Perhaps a hundred 
men, women and children, dressed in white, swung in a great 
circle from right to left, moving with hand clasped in hand, 
the fingers interlaced. I was told that they had previously 
fasted and passed through the sweat-lodge. The monotonous 
Ghost Dance songs alternated with short invocations by the 
priest and intervals of wailing by the women. 


“Here we shall hunt the buffalo— 
So says the Father!” 


From time to time one broke from the ring, spun wildly about 
and fell like a log, apparently senseless. One old woman fell 
so near me that I could have touched her. The circle closed 
up and left her alone. After some time she roused, got to her 
feet, and harangued the congregation in a strong voice, telling 
of what she had seen in the land of spirits. 

“They are living in a most beautiful country,” she ex- 
claimed. “It is black with bison, as in the old days. I saw 
them feasting and playing. How can I bear this life!” 

The worshippers responded with cries and groans. In my 
diary I noted that sometimes “food of the spirits, made of 
jerked buffalo meat, is passed about in evidence. Shirts painted 
in a peculiar manner are worn in the dance.” These were 
fashioned of unbleached cotton, fringed and decorated in imi- 
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tation of the vanished skin clothing. Later, after the troops 
appeared, it was asserted that the sacred garments were bullet- 
proof. No weapon of any kind was carried in the dance— 
indeed all metal was banned. Converts were urged to discard 
everything belonging to the white man—but this had long 
since become impossible. 

Next day, we moved on to the Medicine Root, some fifty 
miles from the agency. Although we civilians knew nothing 
of it, troops had finally been ordered to the front and had 
reached Rushville, Nebraska, the railroad town nearest Pine 
Ridge, on that very evening—November 17, 1890. Neither 
the teacher of Day School No. 8 nor I had anything to say 
when a towering six-foot-two chieftain burst abruptly into the 
busy schoolroom and in the presence of the awed children 
indignantly demanded: “Why are the soldiers here? We have 
done nothing wrong. If the Messiah does not come in the 
spring, as promised, we shall stop dancing.” 

The teacher was ordered to report at the agency at 
once, and I slept peacefully one more night within earshot 
of the dance, but was, for the first and only time, denied per- 
mission to use my camera. In the early morning, the whole 
population was ordered in by way of a native policeman who 
had ridden all night. The village was instantly in commotion. 
Ponies were hurriedly caught and watered, tents razed, goods 
packed, and soon two long files of wagons moved in opposite 
directions. While the “church party” and most non-dancers 
sadly obeyed orders, the dancers, fearing summary punishment, 
fled in panic to the natural fortress of the Bad Lands. From 
that day on, the thousands encamped about the agency were 
known as “friendlies” while their kinsmen in hiding, subsist- 
ing as best they could upon such part of the government herd 
as they had been able to carry with them, were quite unfairly 
dubbed “hostiles.” 

We were now practically under martial law, with General 
John R. Brooke in personal command. The infantry set up 
tents on the common, by degrees protecting them with trenches 
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and crude breastworks. The streets were patrolled, and a 
buffalo-coated sentinel stood guard night and day around the 
Ogallala boarding-school, whose doors were kept locked upon 
hundreds of children from all parts of the reservation; partly, 
no doubt, as hostages for the good behavior of their parents. 
Families of the Indian trader and of some of the white em- 
ployees were hastily sent away. Old, sick and little ones were 
suffering from exposure in thin cotton tents; the grazing 
was soon gone and the ponies were starving. Worse still, 
police, mixed-bloods and even church members were threat- 
ened with reprisals from the excited ghost-dancers. The 
Episcopal minister, Rev. Charles Smith Cook, and the newly ap- 
pointed government physician, Dr. Charles A. Eastman, were 
college-trained Sioux, suffering from inner conflict between sym- 
pathy with their unhappy people and loyalty to government and 
civilization. This was a clash of cultures and not of races, for 
the great majority of Dakotas remained throughout loyal and 
sane. 

However, the presence of troops was a scarcely veiled 
threat. Swarms of “war correspondents” from Omaha, Chicago 
and New York felt obliged to invent highly colored stories in 
default of authentic news. Some officers admitted that “the 
army doesn’t know what it is here for,” while at the same 
time we heard that the men were bored with long inaction and 
“spoiling for a fight.” 

My driver had close kin among the refugees in the Bad 
Lands whom he visited secretly by night, bringing me private 
bulletins. He reported growing bitterness. Father Jutz, the 
good German priest in charge of the Catholic mission, declined 
military protection, and not only cared for about a hundred 
children throughout the disturbance but fed and sheltered 
many fugitives. He also went freely among the ghost dancers 
in an effort to mediate and bring about a voluntary surrender. 

Through the long Indian summer days of outward quiet, 
the inward tension grew and grew. Suddenly, into the midst 
of our wonted Christmas preparations—the weaving of cedar 
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garlands, the singing of carols—crashed the breath-taking 
news of the seizure and death of Sitting Bull. 

Agent James McLaughlin, later an inspector and special 
agent, had repeatedly urged that the chief and a few other 
“trouble makers” be shut up where they could do no more 
harm. He insisted that he could handle the situation without 
help, if given the necessary authority. His plan to await the 
monthly “Big Issue,” when the camps were all but deserted, 
was abandoned when word came that Sitting Bull was about 
to leave for Pine Ridge. The final move was made on the 
night of December 14th, by a large force of native police. 

Awakened before dawn, the ageing leader at first professed 
himself ready to go with them. He dressed and sent for his 
favorite horse. But in the meantime a crowd had collected 
about the cabin, and some one—said to have been his young 
son, Crow Foot, who died with him—called upon him to stand 
fast. He cried out: “I will not go!” A follower then fired, 
hitting Lieutenant Bullhead who instantly sent a bullet into 
the body of the chief. There followed a short, bitter hand-to- 
hand struggle, in which six police fell, with seven of the 
Grand River men, and several more were wounded. In some 
instances near kin were said to have exchanged shots. 

Regular troops sent from Fort Yates to support the police 
not only arrived too late to be of any use but mistook the 
surviving members of the force for followers of Sitting Bull 
and threw shells among them—fortunately doing no harm. 
The Grand River people left their own dead on the field (to 
be buried later by the courageous missionary, Thomas Riggs), 
and in desperate panic stampeded southward. Some went back 
later; others took refuge with their friends under Big Foot, 
whom they quickly infected with their terror. 

Taking the refugees with them, Big Foot’s people set out 
in the direction of their own Cheyenne River Agency. Obviously 
uncertain, they halted next day to talk matters over and were 
surprised by Colonel Sumner’s command, arrested on suspicion 
and made to turn back. Presumably destined for confinement 
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at Fort Meade, they were nevertheless left without guard at 
their village for the night. Escape became their only thought, 
and before the officer learned of their flight they were well 
over the divide on the way to the Bad Lands. 

We heard next of Major Whitside’s capture of the ap- 
proaching party on the evening of the 28th of December, when 
he sent to headquarters for reinforcements. Col. James W. 
Forsyth immediately joined Whitside at Wounded Knee creek 
with four additional troops of the Seventh Cavalry and four 
Hotchkiss guns. He then had a total of 470 well-armed pro- 
fessional soldiers, with whom to subdue a wandering village of 
between three and four hundred ragged, hungry and frightened 
men, women and children. Three press correspondents, a 
missionary priest, Father Craft, who was accidentally wounded 
in the fray, and several other civilians accompanied the soldiers. 

Ironically enough, there were at this moment no “hostiles” 
entrenched in the Bad Lands. The stampeding ghost dancers 
had gradually yielded to persuasion and moved their camp to 
within some five miles of the agency. 

A large cedar had been set up in the chapel for day to day 
services and distribution of gifts to the several congregations 
now encamped at Pine Ridge. We were filling candy-bags on 
the morning of the 29th of December, when swift couriers on 
horse-back brought sensational news of the slaughter at Wounded 
Knee, eighteen miles away. First reports had it that the 
cavalry had been cut off, leaving us at the mercy of a mad- 
dened horde of Indians. When the loyal Sioux learned that 
unarmed men, women and children had been shot down in 
flight, their white camps melted away like snow-banks in April. 
The brown hills were instantly alive with galloping horsemen 
and a long line of loaded wagons disappeared in the distance. 
Soon the chapel and mission house were swamped by a crowd 
of sobbing, terrified women and children—church members, 
for the most part of mixed descent. The two Presbyterian 
missionary women left their more exposed cottage on the brow 
of the hill and joined us in the rectory, one of them carrying 
her pet canary in his cage. The solid outside shutters were 
slammed to, the oil lamps lit, and an effort made to calm the 
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excitement with the help of hot coffee and sandwiches. 

Long after dark the Seventh Cavalry appeared, bringing 
its own numerous casualties and thirty-three severely wounded 
prisoners, all but six of them women and children. Mr. Cook 
cleared his church, ordered the pews torn out and the floor 
spread with hay. Quilts were brought from the house and 
the moaning victims lifted from the wagons and tended through- 
out the night by Doctor Eastman, the physician of their own 
blood, with such volunteer help as was available. Later one 
of the army surgeons came to assist, but no one wondered to 
see the Sioux women shrink in horror from the dreaded uni- 
form. We made gallons of coffee, and distributed bread to as 
many as were able to eat. By the next day fresh beef had 
been requisitioned and a temporary soup kitchen and bakery 
set up in the rectory. 

Appeals printed in the Boston papers soon brought generous 
supplies of linen, blankets and clean clothing. Neat cots re- 
placed the matted heaps of hay, and in the course of a few 
days a trained nurse was installed. Meantime, however, most 
of the injuries had proved mortal. A few more wounded 
wandered in on foot or were picked up alive, on the third day, 
under a fall of fresh snow. But even if not crippled, nearly 
all of the survivors were heart-broken and apathetic. Several 
orphaned children found good homes. A baby girl, taken by 
Dr. Eastman from her dead mother’s breast, was adopted by 
Col. L. W. Colby and his wife who brought up and educated 
her. 

The “battle” of Wounded Knee remained for some time 
in heated controversy. It was represented by Colonel Forsyth 
in his official report as a “gallant” action by his command, in 
which about ninety “bucks” were killed while “crazed by 
religious fanaticism,” and “comparatively few squaws injured.” 
Within a few days, other facts came to light and were widely 
publicized, putting the army on the defensive. Commissioner 
Morgan asked for my version and at once gave it to the press 
where it appeared in full, under the headlines: “Fight on 
Wounded Knee Creek. Intentional Slaughter of Women and 
Children.” 
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My information was chiefly obtained from the Sioux pris- 
oners, with whom I talked freely in their own tongue. I wrote 
“The testimony of the survivors of Big Foot’s band is unani- 
mous on one important point—namely, that the Indians did not 
deliberately plan resistance. The party was not a war party, 
according to their statements, (which I believe to be true,) 
but a party intending to visit the agency at the invitation of 
Red Cloud. The Indians say that many of the men were 
unarmed. When they met the troops, they anticipated no 
trouble. There was constant friendly intercourse between the 
soldiers and the Indians, even women shaking hands with the 
officers and men. 

“The demand for their arms was a surprise to the Indians, 
but the great majority chose to submit quietly. The tipis had 
already been searched and a large number of guns, knives and 
hatchets confiscated when the searching of the persons of the 
men was begun. The women say that they too were searched 
and the knives which they always carry for domestic purposes 
taken from them. A number of the men had surrendered their 
rifles and cartridge belts when one young man, (described by 
the Indians as a good-for-nothing,) fired a single shot. This 
called forth a volley from the troops and the firing and con- 
fusion became general. 

“I do not credit the statement made by some that the 
women carried arms and participated actively in the fight. .. . 
There is no doubt that the great majority of women and 
children, as well as many unarmed men and youth, had no 
thought of anything but flight. They were pursued up the 
ravines and shot down indiscriminately by the soldiers. The 
killing of the women and children was in part unavoidable, 
owing to the confusion, but I think there is no doubt that it 
was in many cases deliberate and intentional. The Seventh 
Cavalry, Custer’s old command, had an old grudge to repay. 

“The party of scouts who buried the dead report 84 bodies 
of men and boys, 44 of women and 16 of young children. Some 
were carried off by the hostiles. A number of prisoners, chiefly 
women, have since died of their wounds and more will soon 
follow. The party who visited the field on January 1 to rescue 
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any wounded who might have been abandoned, and brought 
in seven, report that nearly all the men were lying close about 
Big Foot’s Sibley tent, while the women and children were 
scattered along a distance of two miles from the scene of the 
encounter.” 

The Sioux have always maintained that most of the 
casualties suffered by the troops were inflicted by their comrades 
in arms. This supposition is borne out by maps and diagrams 
of the field, as well as by testimony of officers present at the 
first investigation, made January 10, 1891. Said Assistant 
Surgeon Charles B. Ewing: “Located as the troops were and 
firing as they did, it was impossible not to wound and kill each 
other.” Taken together with the accepted fact that most of 
the Sioux were unarmed, the evidence appears conclusive. 
General Miles stated publicly that 40 guns had been taken from 
the tipis and that a personal search of twenty or more warriors 
had revealed no weapons. Rev. Mr. Riggs, who knew Big 
Foot’s men intimately, believed that “not more than every other 
man had a gun.” He doubted if more than sixty, at most, were 
taken to Wounded Knee by the Sioux. Most of these were in 
fact shot-guns and old muzzle loaders, kept for hunting small 
game, and in a measure as the traditional badge of masculinity. 

Forsyth stood court-martial and was acquitted, but the 
evidence was not made public. On March 13, 1917, General 
Miles wrote the then commissioner of Indian Affairs as follows: 
“The action of the commanding officer in my judgment at the 
time—and I so reported—was most reprehensible. The dis- 
position of the troops was such that in firing upon the warriors 
they fired directly toward their own lines, and also into the 
camp of the women and children, and I have regarded the 
whole affair as most unjustifiable and worthy of the severest 
condemnation.” 

Lieutenant (afterward Brig. Gen.) E. S. Godfrey submitted 
his personal story to the War College on May 29, 1931. He 
states “some time after all firing had ceased” he was ordered 
to pursue a small group who had escaped over the ridge. He 
chased them down a partly wooded valley, calling out “Squaw— 
pappoose—cola!” apparently as an invitation to appear and 
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make a second formal surrender! When they remained in 
hiding, he directed his men to fire a volley into the bushes, 
killing a woman and three children. A boy of about fourteen, 
found to be not quite dead, was finished off on the spot by a 
young soldier. Godfrey says he reprimanded him, but not too 
severely! This incident is cited by Fairfax Downey in his 
Indian-Fighting Army (1942), as if it had been a solitary 
instance of killing a wounded prisoner—an assumption which 
is flatly contradicted by abundant Indian testimony. 

On February 11, 1891, less than two months after the 
event, Turning Hawk and American Horse told their story 
in Washington before the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
Senator Dawes and other notables. Said American Horse: 
“When the firing began, of course the people immediately 
around the young man who fired the first shot were killed right 
together. They then turned their guns, Hotchkiss guns, upon 
the women who were in the lodges, standing there under a flag 
of truce, and as soon as they were fired upon they fied, the 
men fleeing in one direction and the women running in two 
different directions. A woman with an infant in her arms was 
killed as she almost touched the white flag. Another was shot 
down with her infant, and the child not knowing that his mother 
was dead was still nursing.” 

Seventy-five survivors and members of their families were 
interviewed by Inspector McLaughlin in 1920, principally with 
regard to their property losses. The horses, tents, camp furni- 
ture and clothing destroyed or taken comprised nearly every- 
thing they owned in the world. 

In 1934, the sworn testimony of 24 survivors was taken 
and subsequently published by their superintendent, James H. 
McGregor. Dewey Beard, then a man 77 years of age, still 
active and influential, was a prominent witness, both at that 
time and four years later, in Washington. He had been first 
wounded in the leg, then shot through the body while lying 
helpless, and lost his father, mother, two brothers, a sister, wife 
and child at Wounded Knee. 

While there is no dispute as to the first shot coming from 
the side of the Indians, this solitary shot has never been clearly 
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shown to have been other than an accident. It was obviously 
unauthorized by the chief, a very sick man, or by the party 
as a whole. Dewey Beard states that a certain young man, by 
some writers identified as Black Fox of Cheyenne River, started 
toward the spot where weapons were delivered. “It was his 
intention to put that gun down. Two soldiers came on and 
grabbed the gun. Right after they spun him around there was 
a report. I couldn’t say that any one was shot. They fired 
on us anyhow.” 

“The soldiers,’ writes Maj. Charles W. Allen, one of 
three newspaper correspondents present at Wounded Knee, 
“seem to have taken instantaneous action, without orders, after 
the first shot was fired into a pile of old and outmoded guns 
that had been surrendered and over which stood an armed 
guard—who, by the way, was not injured.” 

Here is General Miles’ summing up in his letter of March 
13, 1917, to the Indian Commissioner: “A _ scuffle occurred 
between one warrior who had a rifle in his hand and two 
soldiers. The rifle was discharged, and a massacre occurred; 
not only the warriors but a large number of women and children 
who tried to escape by running and scattering over the prairie 
were hunted down and killed. The official reports make the 
number killed ninety warriors and approximately two hundred 
women and children.” 

In 1938 there were still 44 living survivors. They had 
formed an association and held an annual meeting at the scene 
of the massacre, where a monument had been erected by relatives 
and friends above the mass grave of 146 of the victims. James 
Pipe-on-Head, their president, in that year headed a delegation 
from Pine Ridge to testify in favor of a bill introduced by 
Congressman Francis H. Case of South Dakota, providing some 
financial compensation to survivors and the heirs of deceased 
Indians. This bill has been before the committee two or three 
times, with the support of the Indian Commissioner. 

It has been widely represented that a certain medicine 
man undertook at the critical moment to harangue the Sioux, 
telling them that their “sacred shirts” would protect them, and 
tossing a handful of dust into the air—interpreted by some as 
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a signal for resistance. No Sioux witness mentions such an 
incident, and an excited interpreter might easily have misunder- 
stood the speech. There is nothing to indicate that Big Foot’s 
people ever considered putting up a hopeless eleventh-hour fight, 
after they had given up nearly all their guns. They could not 
fail to note the four machine guns trained directly upon the 
lodges filled with helpless women and children. These people 
were in sore straits and their priest—if he ever performed 
as stated—was no doubt invoking supernatural aid. 

Matters remained in a critical state for several days. Fresh 
troops were rushed to the scene, and there were one or two 
minor clashes, but the threatened attack in force never material- 
ized. General Miles assumed personal command at Pine Ridge 
and did all in his power to conciliate and soothe the terrified 
refugees, who included only a few hundred men of fighting 
age. Rations were increased about one-third, and nearly every- 
thing done or promised that the Sioux had originally asked. 
By the middle of January they had all surrendered and the 
campaign of 1890-1891 was at an end. It cost nearly three 
hundred lives on their side, two-thirds of which were the lives 
of women and children, and on the side of the Government 49 
soldiers and native police fell in a wholly needless “war.” 
Mooney estimates the money cost at a mere one million, two 
hundred thousand dollars. 




















Removal of Pawnee and Peace 


With Their Neighbors 


A Memoir or CHARLES CHAPIN 


Following the treaty of 1857, the Pawnee Indians lived 
on their reservation on the Loup River in Nance County, 
Nebraska. 

Congress passed an Act creating the Indian Territory in 
order that the Government’s plan to give permanent homes to 
several scattered Indian Tribes might be carried out. 

The Government officials urged the Pawnee to exchange 
their fine land in Nebraska for a reservation in the Indian 
Territory. Our Red friends were undecided about making 
this change. One of their number, Peta-lesharo, led the fight 
against giving- up their land in Nebraska. The Government 
sent out Quakers as special emissaries and they succeeded in 
convincing the Pawnee of the advantages of this change. Their 
Indian Agent, Major William Burgess, began to make arrange- 
ments for removal of the tribe to their new home. 

One might wonder how the location of the new reservation 
was established. Major Burgess and a committee made a trip 
in 1874, and after covering the territory available, decided on 
the new location. In those days it was referred to as located 
west of the Arkansas River, directly on a small stream known 
as Black Bear River. John Williamson, foreman at the Genoa, 
Nance County, Agency and Cal Shaw stayed on through the 
winter, housing themselves as best they could. In the following 
spring, Major Burgess made up a party of Columbus, Nebraska, 
men to go to the new reservation and assist in making neces- 
sary preparations for moving the tribe and Agency. The late 
George Scott was foreman or manager. There were six or 
eight men in the party including myself. 

[43] 
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We went straight south until we reached Arkansas City. 
This was the last out-post. Following down the Arkansas 
River without roads or bridges was slow, but after several days 
of travel we arrived at the new location without the loss of any 
of our wagons or supplies. We were busy for the next few 
months preparing to receive’ the Pawnee who arrived late that 
summer. 

For many years before the Pawnee moved to the Indian 
Territory, they were not on friendly terms with the Cheyenne 
and Arapaho. Many disputes over hunting buffalo made bad 
feeling and some fighting between these tribes. The new 
reservation of the Pawnee in the Indian Territory, was perhaps 
one hundred miles from that of the Cheyenne and Arapaho. 

In the summer of 1876 an unusual ceremony took place at 
the Pawnee Agency. Three representatives of the Cheyenne 
tribe rode in to the Pawnee village and informed the Chief of 
the Pawnee, that Chief Little Robe of the Cheyenne had sent 
them on a friendly mission. Chief Little Robe’s message was 
“We are living close together, we want to be friendly and we 
want to pay you a visit.” The response was “Come, we will 
be pleased to see you.” The three men were entertained and 
went home the following day. 

About two weeks later a party of about a hundred Chey- 
enne and Arapaho arrived, dressed in their finest and mounted 
on good horses. A small valley lay about a mile from the 
village. Here the visitors dismounted and rested while two 
of their number rode into the village to announce their arrival 
and request the Pawnee to come out to meet them. Then news 
was spread quickly and the Pawnee gathered on a hill about 
one half mile from where their visitors were waiting. I was 
told Chief Little Robe and his men had arrived, so with Watts 
Burgess and Alexander, the general foreman, I rode out to 
witness the meeting. The Pawnee Chief waited until about 
two hundred or more of his men assembled, and then, raising 
his hand in the air, he called in a loud tone, “Now.” At this 
signal they rode toward the Cheyenne as fast as their horses 
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could run. Encircling the Cheyenne, they rode round and 
round, firing their pistols into the air over the heads of their 
new friends. In due time they came to a halt and gifts were 
given the visitors by the Pawnee. Then they were escorted to 
the village and distributed among the Pawnee according to 
room available in their teepees. That evening they were fed, 
after which the merry making began. Singing and dancing to 
the strains of the tom tom lasted throughout the night. 

One of the incidents I remember well, was a young Indian 
who was taken to a teepee where he saw a scalp hanging in a 
very prominent place. He asked what tribe it had come from. 
Upon being told it had come from the Sioux, he turned and 
went out. The Sioux were friendly with the Cheyenne which 
accounted for this young fellow refusing to spend the night 
in the lodge with the scalp which might once have belonged 
to one of his friends. 

The following day they held an outdoor meeting. Chief 
Little Robe was a fine looking, intelligent man, a wonderful 
speaker and a natural born leader. He had arranged this visit 
and was the “speaker of the day.” He spoke to them as 
follows: 

“To the Great Spirit, Chiefs, Soldiers and Medicine Men 
of the Pawnee Tribe. A great many years ago our people had 
plenty of buffalo meat but the white men insisted on coming 
into our country with their good horses and cartridge guns. 
They killed many buffaloes and we thought our buffaloes 
would all be killed off and our women and children would 
starve. For this reason we thought it would be necessary to 
kill off or drive out the white man, but we found the white 
man was like the blades of grass and kept coming and coming. 
We kept on fighting the white man until the Great White 
Father at Washington sent us a treaty, agreeing to give us 
land, money, blankets and food. But the Great White Father 
said, first you must dig a hole and bury the tomahawk so deep 
that it can never be found. 

“We counselled over this many times and at last decided to 
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sign the peace treaty. We are pleased we did so. We have 
been given schools and our children are learning to write just 
like the white man’s children. 

“As you are now our neighbors, we want to be friends. 
There should be no more fighting between us.” 

All seemed greatly impressed by Chief Little Robe’s speech 
and considering the Indian’s nature, were enthusiastic in 
voicing agreement with his proposal. The peace pipe was 
passed around and as far as I know, there was no further 
trouble between these tribes. 

I talked to many people and all agreed this was the only 
instance they had heard of, where two tribes had made their 
own peace without the supervision or aid of the white man. 


Shortly after the Pawnee Indians were removed from 
what is now Nance County, Nebraska, to their new reservation 
in the Indian Territory, Major William M. Burgess, their 
Agent, decided to take a vacation. He and his wife and his 
daughter left the Agency to attend the Exposition held in 
Philadelphia in 1876. 

The nearest railroad station was at Coffeeville, Kansas, 
approximately 125 miles from the Agency. The only manner 
of transportation was by wagon or horseback. The Major, 
his wife and daughter occupied an old army ambulance driven 
by a young Pawnee Indian whose name was Ade-kot-toose, 
interpreted “Prong Horned Antelope.” His English name was 
David. 

Ade-kot-toose was a fine looking, intelligent young man, 
about twenty years old, and had attended the Indian School. 
He was very proud of his beautiful long hair which reached 
almost to his waist. 

In addition to the old army ambulance, a lumber wagon 
drawn by a span of mules and driven by another Pawnee 
Indian, carried the camping equipment, rations, trunks, valises 
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and personal property of the travelers. As it was necessary 
to ford streams, there being no bridges in the territory at that 
time, I accompanied the party on horseback acting as an escort 
and to test the depth of streams before fording. We were 
obliged to cross the Indian Reservation which was about fifty 
miles wide. 

At that time there was a custom among the Osage In- 
dians, upon the death of a male member of their tribe, for the 
friends of the deceased to form a “Mourning Party.” The 
original custom was for the “Mourning Party” to secure a 
scalp, which they buried with the body of their deceased 
friend, but the white man’s law forced them to modify this 
custom to the extent of taking only the hair which they cut 
from their victim’s head. By 1875, the custom had been further 
modified to the extent that the “Mourning Party” was per- 
mitted to buy their victim’s hair instead of taking it by force. 
They usually insisted on one of their party cutting off the 
hair. 

The “Mourning Party” would start out, each mounted on 
a good horse and leading a good horse, obligating themselves 
not to return until they had secured the hair from some per- 
son, other than one of their tribe or a friendly tribe. We 
met such a party, numbering about thirty Osage. As they 
approached us they saw Ade-kot-toose, “We want to buy that 
hair.” Ade-kot-toose said, “I do not want to sell it.” Never- 
theless the Osage proceeded to prepare to cut off his hair. 
They spread a new blanket on the ground and commanded 
him to get off the wagon and sit on the blanket. This was a 
great insult to Ade-kot-toose. Notwithstanding their threaten- 
ing attitude, Ade-kot-toose was unafraid and, in sign language 
told them he would not allow them to cut his hair off and before 
they could do it they would have to cut it off here; indicating 
by drawing his hand across his throat. The Osage then pointed 
to their horses and told him he could take any one of them 
in payment for his hair provided they were allowed to cut 
it off. 
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It seemed there would be serious trouble and Major Bur- 
gess talked to Ade-kot-toose, advising him to sell his hair as 
he would receive a good horse and his hair would soon grow 
out again. Finally Ade-kot-toose agreed to allow them to have 
his hair but insisted that he cut it off himself. The Osage 
debated. We did not understand their language so we could 
not tell what they were saying. After much deliberation they 
consented to Ade-kot-toose cutting off his own hair. Where- 
upon two buckskin strings were tied around his hair about 
four inches apart. I tied one of these strings. As soon as 
this had been done, he whipped out a butcher knife and with 
a quick stroke, cut off his hair and threw it on the blanket. 

The Osage considered this an insult and there was much 
angry talk among them about it for some time. Finally their 
leader picked up the hair, put it in his blanket, and then told 
Ade-kot-toose to choose the horse he wanted. Ade-kot-toose 
selected one of the horses and tied it to the rear of the wagon. 
The Osage rode away and we were very happy that serious 
trouble had been avoided and that we were able to continue 
our journey in peace. 

Upon our return to the Pawnee Agency several days later, 
Ade-kot-toose recounted the incident to the other members of 
the tribe. They were highly incensed over the matter and 
wanted to immediately go on the war-path against the Osage. 
At that time the Pawnee were not in any too good physical 
condition and certainly were not fit to go on the war-path 
against the Osage. The Chief Clerk, Mr. George Howell, was 
able to persuade them to await the return of Major Burgess 
before taking such action. The wrath of the Pawnee however 
abated before the Major’s return and the incident was for- 
gotten. 
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Nebraska’s Fifth Unicameral 


The regular session of Nebraska’s Fifth Unicameral Legis- 
lature ended May 9. The session set an enviable record for 
state legislatures. In eighty-nine legislative days it passed 272 
bills and 260 of these were signed by the chief executive. The 
shortest unicameral session among the five thus far held, it 
passed more measures than any of its predecessors. The 
number of bills passed can hardly be a test of the success of 
the legislature. The character of the measures and the sound- 
ness of the procedure are more severe tests for such a body. 
In these two respects also, members of this session of the legis- 
lature have no reason to be apologetic. 

The 1945 session met in troubled times, with war and 
changing economic conditions producing an unsettled situation 
within the state. The conditions were reflected in the problems 
brought before the legislature. The factor of most general 
concern was the growing inflationary trend which called for 
adjustments in many directions. The members of the legisla- 
tive body not only felt the impact of these numerous demands 
but frankly faced the problems and, at least momentarily, 
rendered seemingly adequate solutions. Not only the business 
that was brought before it but the procedure within the 
legislature seems to have been highly satisfactory to the state 
constituency. All the problems brought before the session 
were disposed of by the action of the main body. 

In view of the recent adoption of the unicameral system, 
and the fact that it is unique among state legislatures in this 
country it becomes highly interesting to speculate upon the 
causes for the success of this last Nebraska session. Fifty- 
five years ago Albert Watkins in addressing a meeting of the 
Nebraska State Historical Society remarked, “I think a strong 
case may be made against a legislative house being divided 
against itself.” He then explained that there was no valid 
reason for two houses of the legislature being chosen by prac- 
tically the same voting constituency. This was the first gun 
in a long campaign to establish a unicameral legislature in 
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Nebraska. Almost exactly forty-seven years elapsed before 
the first unicameral body met in Lincoln. The history of five 
sessions of such a legislature offers many reasons to justify 
the views that Watkins had at that time presented. 

The arguments in behalf of a unicameral system have 
been presented often in this state. The size, non-partisan char- 
acter, and pay of state senators are still items of controversy, 
both within and without the Nebraska Legislature. It may be 
interesting to recall that the membership of the Federal Con- 
stitutional Convention was almost identical in size with the 
forty-three senators composing the Nebraska Unicameral Legis- 
lature. The final work of the constitutional convention was 
signed by thirty-nine members and three who were present 
refused to sign. A few had found it necessary to leave the 
convention previous to the completion of its work. In view 
of the remarkable success of the Philadelphia Convention one 
might assume that a deliberative body of forty to fifty dele- 
gates constitutes a very workable size for debate and consulta- 
tive action. As a chance observer at a few sessions of the 
unicameral the writer was impressed by the ease of address- 
ing the body, the opportunity offered for complete expression 
of divergent opinions and the semi-formality with which 
business was conducted. The good judgment of those who 
fixed the size of the present legislative body was amply justified 
by the splendid adaptation of this house to its functions. 

The non-partisan character of the state legislature has both 
opponents and advocates. Persons of strong partisan outlook 
generally condemn the non-partisan character of the organiza- 
tion. While individuals who are hostile to strong party or- 
ganizations see great advantages in the present non-partisan 
arrangement. Both groups can point to splendid authority for 
their support. George Washington, in his farewell address, 
warned his fellow countrymen against the grave dangers of 
party spirit. Woodrow Wilson used the party caucus to pass 
his progressive legislative program. Perhaps it should be re- 
membered that our great political alignments are formed in 
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response to national problems. Party names and divisions with 
supporting organizations may be carried over into the state 
contests with little consideration for completely different state 
issues. 

The matter of pay of state legislators quite naturally 
arises at a time when adjustments of remuneration for services 
in all lines of activity are being made. The services of legisla- 
tors seem to stand in a unique position. In most activities the 
salary attached to the position is indicative of the caliber of 
official that will be secured. However, a few services are re- 
garded as honors and the quality of the incumbent is in no 
way indicated by the compensation received. In fact, a number 
of important positions carry no salary. The American legis- 
lator seems to stand in a midway position. This office is 
sought in part because of the honor and in part because of 
the remuneration. The services of the men who have served 
in the Nebraska Unicameral could not be obtained for the 
remuneration offered. Their services to the state has meant a 
considerable personal sacrifice in most cases. They have 
served in part because of the honor and opportunity inherent 
in the legislative post. Thus it can hardly be argued that in- 
creasing the pay of senators would enhance the quality of that 
body. However, it is likely that the majority of Nebraska 
voters would be willing to see some additional remuneration 
assigned to these men. The rise in prices since 1935 has cut 
in half the purchasing value of the pay that the senators re- 
ceived ten years ago. 

The success of the past session may in part be explained 
by a fortunate composition of experienced and new members. 
Fourteen members, or one-third, were serving their first term. 
Exactly an equal number had served a previous term. The 
remaining fifteen members had served two or more terms. 
The five star veteran of the senate is Senator Tvrdik whose 
services have been continuous since the establishment of the 
unicameral. The four-term senators are Garber, Mekota, 
Mueller, Norman and Sorrell. The men who have now served 
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three terms are Brodahl, Carmody, Crossland, Doyle, Hanna, 
Klaver, Peterson, Raecke, Schultz and Weborg. These more 
experienced men have served as chairmen of many of the 
committees and have supplied able leadership in much of the 
work. 

Happy as the body seems to be, it is unlikely that the 
success of this institution would have attained its present 
distinction without the supplementary device of its Legislative 
Council and Research Director. Most legislative bodies are 
devoid of the unity and initiative necessary for well organized 
and coordinated action. Most important of all, they lack the 
comprehensive over-view and prepared information that en- 
ables them to start their work promptly and logically when 
they convene to carry out a legislative program. The Ne- 
braska set-up with its Legislative Council, which holds inter- 
session meetings and assigns research work to its staff, has 
played a very large role in preparing the way for successful 
legislative sessions. There is little doubt that the legislative 
procedure may be further refined and yet students of the 
legislative process regard the Nebraska experiment as the out- 
standing advance in state government within this century. The 
state and members of the Unicameral Legislature can well take 
pride in the achievements thus far recorded. 


A. B. Wood 


Asa Butler Wood, August 26, 1865-May 7, 1945, was 
born in Wapello County, Iowa, the son of Clay and Jane 
Warren Wood. He started work as a printer at Ottumwa, 
Iowa 1882-1886. Thence he moved to Broken Bow, Nebraska 
A year later, 1887, he established the Gering Courier. Twenty 
years later he was president of the Star-Herald Printing Com- 
pany and published the papers at Torrington, Wyoming and 
Scottsbluff as well as Gering. He has long been the dean of 
the newspaper men of the Nebraska Panhandle. 

A. B. Wood was a public figure in Nebraska and especially 
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in western Nebraska. The list of offices and committee ap- 
pointments which he filled is impressive. Every worthy activity 
and enterprise from manager of the local baseball team to 
state senator and director of the Historical Society profited 
from his initiative and tireless support. He was chairman of 
the Park Board, secretary and manager of the Scotts Bluff 
County Fair Association. In turn he held all the offices of 
North Platte Valley Chamber of Commerce, and was President 
of the Nebraska Oregon Trail Monuments Commission. Mr. 
Wood was chosen a director of the Nebraska Historical Society 
in January, 1929. He was President of the Society 1936-38 
and remained an interested and active member of the Board 
to the end of his life. 

At his last meeting with the Board, December 8, 1944, Mr. 
Wood was active in the discussion and made numerous con- 
structive suggestions. At four o'clock the business finished, 
some of the members had to go. For those who remained 
Mr. Wood’s frank and illuminating discussion will remain a 
delightful memory. His broad acquaintance, full experience, 
his accurate observations and his honest candor made his con- 
versation instructive and delightful. In his Pioneer Tales of 
the Nebraska Panhandle A. B. Wood has presented much of 
Nebraska’s history. Likewise the Tales contain much that 
depicts the life and character of the author. A. B. Wood 
added color and meaning to the life of Western Nebraska. 














Historical Notes and News 


Historica, Society Boarp Meetinc.—During the war 
the Executive Board of the society has given up its regular 
quarterly meetings. Nevertheless, these meetings are desirable 
and at times indispensible. The Board met June 8 at the 
Cornhusker Hotel. In attendance were Abbott, Dietz, Garber, 
Gold, Lawrence, Outhouse, Weaver, Wilson and Sellers (acting 
secretary ). ; 

A number of important matters of business came before 
the meeting. Mr. T. L. Green of Scottsbluff was named to 
the Board to fill the unexpired position resulting from the loss 
of A. B. Wood. 

The matter of moving the book collection of the Society 
into the capitol was considered and authorized by the Board. 
This collection has been on loan to the University since 1934. 
It will be a convenience in the work of the staff and increase 
our facilities for the public to have this collection at hand. 

Mrs. C. S. Paine, as librarian on a part time basis, is again 
on the staff of the Society. She had been in charge of the 
collection at the University. 

The loan to the University over the past ten years has 
been mutually advantageous. The University Administration 
and librarians have been most accommodating and cooperative. 
The moving of the University collections into the new Love 
Memorial Library makes it necessary to make a conclusive 
disposition of our book collection. Even at considerable ex- 
pense to the Society the movement of the collection to the 
capitol was unanimously approved by the Board. 

AuTuMN Meetinc.—The plans for the annual program 
in the autumn were discussed. It seems likely that a meeting 
will be held September 22. The working out of the details of 
the program was left to the officers of the Society. 

The moving of the library has been pushed as rapidly as 
possible. The shortage of ready made equipment necessitated 
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the making of our shelving. 
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Scarcity of help has slowed up 


the process of transfer of the 16,000 volumes involved. The 
entire collection should be in the capitol by July 15. 


MemBersHIP News.—Since publication of our last quar- 
terly, twenty-eight new memberships have been received. The 


list follows: 


Auble, Dr. Glen, Ord 

Berry, Fred S., Wayne 

Borgman, Miss Grayce, 
Winnebago 

Canaday, Mrs. R. O., Hastings 

Central High School, His- 
tory Department, Omaha 

Carlberg, Hon. Roy B., 
Pender 

Coakley, Mrs. Belle H., 
Guide Rock 

Cox, Prof. Henry Miot, 
Lincoln 

Crossland, Hon. William A., 
Wayne 

Dale, Prof. E. E., 
Norman, Oklahoma 

Garber, Hon. Daniel, 
Red Cloud 

Hicks, Mrs. Clifford M.., 
Lincoln 


Henningson, H. H., Omaha 

Hertzler, Prof. J. O., Lincoln 

Huse, E. W., Wayne 

Lederer, Louis H., Garland 

Ley, Rollie W., Wayne 

Ley, Henry E., Wayne 

Lundberg, Herman, Wayne 

Longacre, Mrs. Anna Beatty, 
Edgar 

McCurdy, Miss Esther, 
Tekamah 

Miller, S. L., Sioux Falls, S. D. 

Nyberg, Mrs. Dorothy H., 
Wayne 

Parker, Miss Mary A., Omaha 

Teal, Dr. Frederick F., Lincoln 

Tekamah Public Library, 
Tekamah 

University of South Dakota, 
Vermillion 

Wright, Clyde Franklin, Omaha 


Gifts to the Museum 


Mrs. John Almy, West Point: Articles of Indian manu- 
facture, a pillow top of buckskin with painted ornamentation 
and a book with cover elaborately decorated with porcupine 


quills. 
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Allen R. Beach, Lincoln: Old watch which belonged to 
donor’s grandfather. 


Mrs. Charles W. Bryan, Lincoln: Nebraska Standard used 
at the famous Chicago Convention where in 1896 the Demo- 
cratic Party nominated William J. Bryan candidate for the 
Presidency. - - A bust of W. J. Bryan; a number of photo- 
graphs of Charles W. and William J. Bryan and a very fine 
specimen of a player organ with stool and rolls. 


Col. Dan E. Craig, North Platte: German flag captured 
in March by the Ist Batt. 134th Inf. Regt. 35th Division under 
the command of Lt. Col. Dan E. Craig of North Platte and 
presented to his young son Stephen. The flag was on the 
German command post at Geldern, Germany and was taken 
on March 3, 1945 in the battle that linked the American and 
British armies. 


Mrs. George Dewey, Norfolk: A collection of clothing 
for the museum costume exhibits. Included among the items 
was a riding habit. 


Mr. H. E. Greenamyre, Lincoln: Invasion money, printed 
by the Japanese for use in the Philippines. This collection 
was sent to Mr. Greenamyre by Lt. Col. Joseph Stahlin. 


Mrs. J. C. Hagensick, Chicago: Hair wreath in frame, 
child’s dress and a feather fan. 


A. E. Jones, Hastings: An old nail puller from the col- 
lection of Mr. Jones, pioneer auto distributor at Hastings. 


Lewis Linebaugh, Ashland: An old cradle used in the 
Linebaugh family for many years. 


William J. Lozier, Lincoln: Framed picture in color, of 
the famous Reims Cathedral. 


J. C. McClung, Lincoln: A group of sfar-fish from a 
beach in California. 
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Daniel C. Mintfield, Lincoln: A collection of medical in- 
struments. 


Lily B. Munroe, West Point: Small organ and stool made 
many years ago in Brattleboro, Vermont. This is a lovely 
little instrument and has been so carefully kept that the case 
appears as new. 


Dick Nelson, Lincoln: Collection of gun shells. 


Lorraine Poleng, Papillion: A stone bearing the imprint 
of an oak leaf. 


Mrs. Eva Polly, Franklin: Collection of badges; many 
of them owned by James Polly who lived at Naponee many 
years ago. 


Mrs. Anna Ritter, Kearney: Large china cup and saucer 
with gold decorations. A family heirloom bought in Germany 
about 1834. 


Glen E. Smith, Lincoln: Compass and chain used by 
Jones Smith, father of the donor who was a surveyor in 
Pennsylvania 1860-1880. 


Floyd C. Swearengen, Lincoln: Three samples of fine 
pen work about 100 years old. Found in home of Margaret 
and Elizabeth Thackara in Lincoln. 


Mrs. Martha Tangerman, Beatrice: Hand woven towel 
made from flax grown and spun by Martha Bush, grandmother 
of Mrs. Tangerman. Other articles included a small col- 
lection of old coins. 


Albert Wiedenhammer, Beatrice: An old doll buggy. 


Margaret Zuerlin, Cheyenne, Wyoming: Japanese money 
sent from the Philippines by Mrs. Zuerlin’s husband. 


Historic LANDMARKS PassING.—The recent condemnation 
of the old Governor Butler mansion in Lincoln focused atten- 
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tion on the gradual disappearance of Nebraska’s historic dwell- 
ing houses and other buildings. It is a matter of regret that 
so few of these have been preserved. As a result, we have 
many historic sites to be commemorated but in only a few 
cases have structures of notable interest been preserved. Some- 
times too, preservation has been achieved only by moving the 
building from its original site. The Pony Express Station at 
Gothenburg is a case in point, as is, to a lesser degree, the 
John Brown Cabin at Nebraska City. While this may often 
be the only practicable method, it detracts much from historic 
interest and value. 

Joseph E. Johnson, talented editor of the Omaha Arrow 
and later of the Huntsman’s Echo at Wood River, had a proper 
appreciation of the value of historic buildings. Writing in the 
Omaha Arrow, November 3, 1854 regarding the old Block 
House at Nebraska City, then less than ten years old, he said: 

“The oddly constructed old Block House with its gaping 
port and loop holes built some years ago as a rallying point for 
the soldiers of old Fort Kearny in case of an Indian attack, 
still stands there—it is soon to be arranged and used for a 
printing office. As an object of curiosity and a memento of 
by-gone days on the frontier, it should stand undefaced and 
the next generations will regard it with far more interest than 
the most gorgeous edifice the hand of man could erect.” 


MaRKING THE Lewis AND CrLarK Tratt.—Dr. Howard 
R. Driggs, President of the American Pioneer Trails Asso- 
ciation, visited in Lincoln the last days of June. His program 
of saving the history of America through the identification of 
historical sites, by marking with appropriate and artistic 
markers and by the assignment of this responsibility to the 
youth in our schools, should appeal to all alert and patriotic 
citizens. A people with little history is a people with little 
character. A people must know its own history to truly evalu- 
ate its own character. Only through the inculcation of inter- 
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est in the young can a people develop its steadiness and depth 
of character. 

Dr. Driggs has correctly sensed that the natural approach 
to an individual’s historical interest is through association with 
local knowledge. The Pioneer Trails Association recognizes in- 
cidents and characters are the very tissue of history. An 
interest in the local trail may develop an interest in the 
locality, generally, and very likely an interest in all trails. An 
interest in the overland route up the Platte makes the caravans 
of the Tigris and the Euphrates much more interesting. 

Nebraska is rich in its trail history. Lewis and Clark 
camped on the Nebraska shore of the Missouri 141 years ago. 
The Trails Association has set this October 10 as the day to 
mark the camp sites of that greatest North American ex- 
ploration. The people of Montana are donating 400 appropri- 
ate circular plaques to mark the camp sites from the mouth 
of the Missouri to the mouth of the Columbia. The schools 
nearest the several sites are asked to assume responsibility as 
the guardians of the marker. The Historical Society and the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction will cooperate in iden- 
tifying the sites and designating the schools to become guard- 
ians of the markers. 

The circular metal markers should be mounted on a sub- 
stantial base of concrete or stone. Along with markers will 
be distributed a popular account of the exploration and a very 
attractive map. This will be the appropriate occasion for 
every pupil to become conversant with the history of this 
pioneer trail. The other trails, beginning in 1946 with the 
Nebraska City to Kearney Cut-off, will be marked in turn. 
The highways that follow the trails will thus become doubly 
interesting. These new markers should mean much in the 
way of historical interest both to the local people and to the 
traveler from a distance. 


INDIAN Sappies,—A brief, interesting article by D. E. 
Worcester in the New Mexico Historical Review, for April, 
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1945, corrects the rather widespread and erroneous idea that 
Indians always rode their horses bareback. The author points 
out and quotes extracts from numerous sources which indi- 
cate beyond question that, even before 1800, among the Indian 
tribes which owned horses, the use of saddles and their manu- 
facture was quite general. Only in the most serious enter- 
prises, war and the hunt, when they wished to employ the 
utmost speed and dexterity of their horses, did the Indians 
dispense with saddles. 

Among many of the Plains Indian tribes there were skilled 
saddle makers who turned out creditable pieces of equipment. 
Wood for frames and buffalo hides were the chief material 
used. In the museum of the Nebraska Historical Society may 
be seen a collection of the various types of Indian saddles. 


Cuerry County has a new history in preparation accord- 
ing to announcements carried in the Valentine News some 
months ago. The Nebraska Historical Society is always pleased 
to hear that a new county history is being projected. Lack of 
adequate histories of many Nebraska counties has often 
hampered the reference work of the Society. 


YorkK County Historical Society held a meeting in late 
April. The program featured L. F. Richardson, long-time 
resident of York, in an interview in which he gave many de- 
tails of early history connected with the city. 


WasHINGTON County Historical Society held its annual 
meeting at Fort Calhoun on May 7. Reports given showed 
the society to be in good financial condition with interest and 
membership increasing. The following officers were elected: 
Mrs. May Lazure, Blair, president; F. W. Arndt, Blair, execu- 
tive vice-president; Miss Dora Keindt, Fort Calhoun, vice- 
president; Mrs. Eda C. Sierk, Fort Calhoun, secretary; George 
Rohwer Jr., Fort Calhoun, treasurer; Henry Kruse, Fort Cal- 
houn, director, and Miss Kate Mehrens, Fort Calhoun, cus- 
todian. 
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Cass County Historical Society held a special meeting at 
Plattsmouth in mid-May to consider the matter of securing a 
building for a permanent home for the society’s historical 
collections. A committee was appointed to survey the situa- 
tion. 


OrEGON TRAIL Museum at Scottsbluff will have a new 
wing as a memorial to William H. Jackson, famous pioneer 
artist and photographer. It is expected that construction will 
begin in the near future. The new wing will house many of 
Jackson’s photographs and paintings identified with the West. 


Otp Traits Retracep.—Interesting visitors to the Society 
offices in July were Dr. William G. Paden and Mrs. Paden 
of Alameda, California. Dr. Paden is Superintendent of Ala- 
meda’s school system, but by avocation he is a map maker 
with special interest in the historic trails to the West. For 
nine years the family spent summer vacations following the 
actual route of the Oregon and California Trails. Mrs. Irene 
D. Paden took the field notes and did the necessary intensive 
research. The result has been her charming and successful 
book The Wake of the Prairie Schooner. Meanwhile, Dr. 
Paden had completed a detailed set of Oregon-California Trail 
maps. 

Now the Padens are following the route and studying the 
Mormon Trail which crossed Nebraska on the north side of 
the Platte River. Their plans call for mapping this route and 
writing its history in much the same manner as that of the 
Oregon Trail. 











Book Notes 


The Wealth of The Nation, by H. Clyde Filley 
(University of Nebraska Press, Lincoln, Nebraska, 1945) 


The author is head of the Department of Rural Econ- 
omics in the College of Agriculture of the University of Ne- 
braska. A Nebraska farm boy by birth and a farmer by 
choice as a young man, Professor Filley later became an 
agricultural economist and a progressive leader in the im- 
provement of agriculture in Nebraska. One learns from the 
preface of his book that he proposes to explain the relationship 
between production and prosperity, to list the things which, if 
done, would lead to poverty, and the conditions which are 
essential to a long period of prosperity. He deals with the 
rapid increase in the wealth of the United States from 1789 
to 1929 and discusses in some detail the agricultural situation 
and the national economy. 

The book opens with a picture of American life in the 
days of Martha Washington. Life then was dignified and 
simple, perhaps, but beset with difficult problems in maintain- 
ing a flow of the ordinary necessaries and the narrow range 
of comforts of that day. Against this background are pre- 
sented lucid interpretations of wealth, capital, factors of pro- 
duction, income, natural resources, the characteristics of our 
people and of their government. Thrift and savings are pre- 
sented as the essential sources of capital requiring careful, per- 
sistent encouragement; forests, soil and climate, mines and 
natural water supply, constitute the diminishing sources of 
materials demanding intelligent utilization and conservation. 
Such human qualities as hope, courage, ambition, ingenuity, 
industry, and honesty are given credit for shaping the pro- 
ductive enterprise of the immigrants who developed the ex- 
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panding areas of the new nation. Their love of freedom and 
of equal opportunity motivated the great movements out of 
which came our democratic government, our Protestant 
churches, and our great educational institutions holding out 
the promise of personal growth and the challenge of potential 
achievement to each generation of young men and women. 

From such foundations spring the production and hence 
the wealth of the nation. As wealth has grown, real wages 
have arisen (the increase was seventy per cent from 1904 to 
1929), and increasing leisure has come with shorter hours; 
but the economy has undergone a violent readjustment during 
the 1930’s which was in part due to a lack of balance between 
excessively high wages and salaries in some favored industries 
and the per capita volume of production. We are warned that 
we are following “the road to poverty” when we pursue cer- 
tain practices including careless waste of natural resources, 
limitation of hours and of output so as to reduce the work 
performed in a day, and disproportionately high scales in cer- 
tain industries such as railroads and building construction, with 
unduly low incomes in other occupations, especially agricul- 
ture. The use of labor in unproductive enterprise and the 
development of monopolies operating to maintain excessive 
prices through restriction of output are invitations to poverty. 
Condemned also are barriers to interregional and international 
trade, government price fixing, large public debts contracted 
for uneconomic governmental activities, high taxes resulting 
from similar expansion of governmental activity, and the ulti- 
mate and inevitable inflation associated with artificial expansion 
of money and credit. Finally, the widespread use of alcoholic 
beverages and other narcotics, the failure to enforce laws and 
to protect property rights, the adoption of governmental poli- 
cies discouraging to individual initiative and destroying the 
confidence of our people in the existing business system or in 
the integrity of government—all these retard the development 
of prosperity and eventually result in poverty for the people 
who persist in such mistakes. 
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Those who are interested in the agricultural and industrial 
situation will find in the concluding chapters a conservative 
presentation of recent governmental policies, with constructive 
suggestions for restoring and strengthening the essentials of 
permanent prosperity. The author believes that “if we are 
to hold fast to the ideals of national integrity and personal 
honesty that were set forth by Washington and Jefferson, the 
trend of recent years must be reversed.” The book is a con- 
venient source of much valuable information relating to the 
economic factors, practices, and policies which have con- 
tributed to our national development. Its point of view may 
perhaps be summed up in the following quotation: “The nation 
can have price fixing, reduced production, discord and poverty, 
or it can have competition, increased production, and pros- 
perity. The producers in all trades, industries, and professions 
have only to unite on a constructive program if they wish to 
increase the wealth of the nation.” 

University of Nebraska C. E. McNeill 


The Indian in American Life. By G. E. E. Lindquist. (New 
York; 1944. Friendship Press, Inc. xi-+ 180 pages.) 


The Ten Grandmothers. By Alice Marriott. (Norman; 1945. 
University of Oklahoma Press. XIV + 306 pages.) 


These two recent books on American Indians reveal the 
continuing interest in Indian life. They supply a marked con- 
trast in approach and treatment. The Indian in American 
Life is a very general work. It presents statistics, the gov- 
ernment’s historical and present policies, the work of the 
schools, missionaries and churches. The author, despite his 
own protests against the imaginary typical Indian, has used 
“the Indian” in his title and has failed to make any individual 
Indians live in his treatment. 

In marked contrast the Ten Grandmothers presents the 
Kiowas in vivid personalities. The culture, traditions and 
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many historical incidents of tribal history make fascinating and 
instructive reading. The account begins with the tribal setting 
of buffalo days. The stories carry the reader through the 
transitions of three generations. The “Ten Grandmothers” are 
the guardians of the Kiowa traditions and customs. Tribal 
and inter-tribal relations as well as the evolution due to the 
influence of the whites are traced in a graphic narrative. 
Hunting Horse, Spear Woman, Eagle Plume, Corn Woman, 
Sitting Bear, and Leah, to mention only a few, are real in- 
dividuals whom most readers would be interested to know. 


Old World Wisconsin: Around Europe in the Badger State. 
By Fred L. Holmes. (E. M. Hale and Company, Eau 
Claire, Wisconsin, 1944. p. 368). 


Here is another of Fred L. Holmes’ labors prompted by his 
love of, his curiosity about, and his pride in his home state, 
Wisconsin. This time he takes the reader on a pleasant pedes- 
trian excursion among the settlements of the vast medley of 
European stocks that make up the population of his state. 
Anywhere from several pages to entire chapters are devoted 
to the French, Russians, Finns, Poles, Swedes, Ukranians, Letts, 
Czechs, Slovaks, Italians, Icelanders, Slovenes, Serbs, Croatians, 
Norwegians, Danes, Belgians, Hollanders, Cornish, Welsh, Hun- 
garians, Germans and Swiss. “Nearly every people and creed 
of Europe have a pocket colonization somewhere in Wisconsin” 
(p. 297). 

While no set pattern is followed in the description of each 
nationality group he usually includes some historical data as a 
background for the migration to the United States and Wis- 
consin, the time and places of settlement, descriptions of trans- 
planted and readapted old world customs, institutions, and 
fascinating bits of folklore, especially sentimental tales, legends 
and quaint sayings. There are occasional recipes, descriptions 
of prepared dishes, and festival meals that throw the reader 
into a gustatory panic. The author is most adept in inserting 
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personality vignettes and descriptions of uniquely character- 
istic events as a special revelation of old world life such as 
the hymnfest of the Welsh, the kermiss of the Belgians, the 
Hungarian harvest festival, the Christmas Eve of the Swedish, 
and the Slovak wedding to mention only a few. There is also 
occasional interesting material on names and nicknames and 
Americanizations of each, and much other significant fact and 
detail. 

While the treatment is sometimes a bit naive and senti- 
mental it is always interesting and illuminating. The book is 
enhanced by 117 excellent photographs and a number of 
sketches by Max Fernekes. 

University of Nebraska J. O. Hertzler 


The Missouri. By Stanley Vestal. (Farrar and _ Rinehart, 


New York, 1945. 368 Pages. $2.50.) 


This is the story of the Missouri River as historic high- 
way, boundary, and outpost. The turbulent river which fought 
against navigation but yet was made to serve as the roadway 
to the West making possible its conquest and its settlement. 
It was the long-time boundary between civilization and the 
Indian country. Along its banks were the outposts of that 
civilization; the chain of fur trading posts and military forts. 

Up the river went fur traders and trappers, government 
explorers and army troops, Oregon and Mormon emigrants 
and gold seekers. In the mid years of the last century the 
Missouri was a busy thorofare filled with hardship, excitement 
and danger. Tragedy and death rode the river boats carrying 
the scourges of smallpox and cholera to decimate the Indian 
tribes on the upper Missouri. And many a steamboat, heavily 
loaded with emigrants, tied up in quiet places along the river 
to bury, by torchlight, the day’s toll of cholera victims. But 
the rush to people the West went on. 

Before the steamboat came into use in the 1820s the Mis- 
souri was navigated by the flat-bottomed Mackinaw and keel- 
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boat, by dugout canoe and the skin or bu: boat. These craft 
were propelled by some combination of oars, poles, towropes 
and sails. The difficulty involved in getting the large, loaded 
mackinaws and keelboats up the river against the current and 
through the snags and sandbars can hardly be imagined. It 
was often necessary to cordel (tow) them much of the way. 
The Missouri has no orderly towpath, so, cordelling a keel- 
boat up the river for hundreds of miles meant back-breaking, 
heart-breaking toil. Only the voyageurs from French Canada 
and the Creole coureur des bois from St. Louis and New Or- 
leans could or would sustain it. Yet with this difficult and 
inadequate transportation, a flourishing fur trade was being 
built up and St. Louis early became the great fur capital of 
the world. The advent of-the steamboat, with vastly increased 
space and speed and, above all, carrying its own motive power, 
greatly accelerated that trade as well as other enterprises and 
made possible the great westward migration in the years from 
1845 to 1870. 

The Missouri is a fickle river and a cruel one. Its muddy 
bottom was strewn with steamboat wrecks from its mouth to 
Fort Benton. Many a promising town and farmstead was 
swallowed up in its changing current. Mr. Vestal’s book is 
replete with accounts of the antics played by the great stream, 
some humorous but mostly tragic. 

Stanley Vestal is an experienced and versatile writer with 
an easy, readable style. There is perhaps in this book, a some- 
what undue emphasis on humorous anecdotes, a tendency to 
employ a slightly facetious note and a certain lack of contin- 
uity. But withal, the author has told the full, interesting story 
of the great river highway which played so vital a part in the 
rapid settlement of the Trans-Missouri West. 

Nebraska Historical Society Myrtle D. Berry 


Chronicles of Stephen Foster's Family. By Evelyn Foster 
Morneweck. (Published for the Foster Hall Collection by the 
University of Pittsburgh Press. 1944. 2 vols. ix + 767 pages.) 
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More than fifty years after the death of Stephen Collins 
Foster in New York City, January 13, 1864, Henry Watterson 
(Marse Henry) printed “Looking Backward” in the issue of 
the Saturday Evening Post for May 10, 1919. In this article 
the editor of the Louisville Courier-Journal, repeating accre- 
tions of legend, labeled Foster a “barroom loafer,” a plagiarist, 
and “a ne’er-do-well of a good Pennsylvania family.” 

Now comes forward, in the interest of biographical accur- 
acy, a member of that same family, Evelyn Foster Morneweck, 
to refute successfully such charges against her uncle, Stephen 
Foster. Her two-volume Chronicles of Stephen Foster's Family 
makes extensive use of the more than ten thousand separate 
items in the Foster Hall Collection at the University of Pitts- 
burgh. These include: original manuscripts; facsimiles of 
manuscripts in other collections; first, early, and contemporary 
editions of Foster’s music; Foster’s own possessions; books 
relating in whole or in part to the composer; songbooks con- 
taining his music; magazine and newspaper articles; pictures 
and portraits; phonograph recordings; broadsides; and mis- 
cellaneous Fosteriana. Four appendices supply elaborate gene- 
alogical detail, records of real-estate transfers, maps, affidavits, 
excerpts from city directories, and memorials and tributes to 
Stephen Foster. There is an excellent index. 

Mrs. Morneweck in her Foreword disarms criticism when 
she says she does not presume to call her book a “literary 
work.” It is, rather, “simply a compilation of notes and 
letters and personal recollections of Stephen Foster.” It is, 
however, much more, despite its lack of formal organization. 
It is valuable source material for the investigator of the 
American scene in the fifty or sixty years before the Civil War. 

In 1807, when William Barclay Foster and his bride 
journeyed by stage and horseback from Baltimore to Pitts- 
burgh, the latter city was a frontier post, just west of which 
the wilderness began. Here they established their home. Though 
they moved often and traveled widely, they lived the rest of 
their lives in or near Pittsburgh. In this region grew up seven 
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of their own nine children and an adopted son—William Bar- 
clay Foster, Junior. Their eighth child was Stephen Collins, 
born on July 4, 1826, the day on which John Adams and 
Thomas Jefferson died. 

Mrs. Morneweck’s “simple, everyday chronicles of this 
average American family” omit little. They trace every mem- 
ber from cradle to grave, largely by means of letters. Lovers 
of Stephen Foster’s “My Old Kentucky Home,” “Jeannie 
With the Light Brown Hair,” and “O Susanna” will find here 
much to delight them. Students of American history and 
American culture will find even more. 

The Fosters dwelt on the frontier, that fabulous land of 
“circuses and temperance rallies.” Into their lives through the 
years stepped Monroe, Lafayette, Clay, Webster, their special 
idol—“Old Hickory,” Kossuth, “Boz” himself, Mrs. Stowe, 
and Dan Rice, the circus clown. The second daughter, Ann 
Eliza, married the brother of President James Buchanan. 
Tuberculosis and malaria took their yearly toll of neighbors 
and kin. Stephen Foster’s oldest sister died of cholera. At 
school the young Fosters passed from the New England Primer 
and Lindley Murray’s Reader to Plutarch and Hume. At home 
they spent long evenings copying page after page of Shakes- 
peare. They probably listened, too, to their father’s verses 
in imitation of Mrs. Sigourney. They saw the elder Booth 
play Richard III and Lear. They listened to rollicking cam- 
paign songs and stomped to the rhythm of Negro minstrels. 
The “young ladies” practiced upon the “pianoforte”; they 
visited Cincinnati, Louisville, and Frankfort, where they danced 
the polka and the quadrille and in letters described the “swar- 
ries” they attended. Father and sons participated in the growth 
and expansion of the West’s transportation system. They kept 
a wary eye on the various political parties—local and national— 
as these formed, fused, divided disappeared. They knew hard 
times and panics and recovery. 

From the almost eight hundred pages of the two volumes, 
Stephen Collins Foster emerges, cleared of unfounded charges 
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against his name. Instead, he stands as a credit to his family 
and an ornament to his country, America’s best-known and 
best-loved writer of songs, the composer of “Old Black Joe,” 
“Old Folks at Home,” “Away Down South,” and other favor- 
ites. Though the close of his life was sad, it was not sordid. 
It is not his fault, nor his niece’s, that at times he is dwarfed 
by the epic proportions of the frontier that produced him. 
University of Nebraska Ruth Odell 











Out of Nebraska’s Past 


FREIGHTING ON THE PLAINS 
From the Nebraska City News March 20, 1858 


For the Army of the West 
16,000 yoke 
of 
Good Working Cattle 
from four to seven years old wanted at 


Nebraska City 


for hauling freight from this point to Utah, for which seventy-five 
dollars per yoke will be paid. 


Fifteen Hundred Men 


Wanted for teamsters who will be found and paid twenty-five 
dollars per month out and back. 

None but men of good habits need apply as drinking intoxi- 
cating liquor, card playing and profane language will not be per- 
mitted while in employment. Each man will be presented with a 
Bible and a Hymn Book. Forty Wagon Masters wanted who 
must come well recommended and who will be paid the usual 
wages. 

Apply to 
Russell, Majors and Waddell. 


From the Nebraska City News December 18, 1858 

Arrival from Fort Bridger of seventeen men in the employ 
of Russell, Majors and Waddell. — Left Fort Bridger on Novem- 
ber 1, met with great suffering on the plains, cold and snow. 
Obliged to leave their wagons at Salt Creek about fifty miles 
west swamped in deep snow. Men nearly frozen, food scarce. 
Flour selling at $25 to $30 per sack on the route, coffee 50 and 
75 cents a pound and other provisions very high. 
From the Nebraska City News April 14, 1860 

A “wagon load” of freight as spoken of on the Plains, unless 
specified, means from five to six thousand pounds. 
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From the Omaha Nebraskian May 6, 1860 

On Tuesday last, the Grocery and Provision House of Lacey 
and McCormick started out from this city a train of twenty-one 
wagons loaded with groceries and provisions for Denver. The 
stock embraced every variety of groceries and provisions, liquors, 


etc. 


Fisu Storres Atways WitH Us 


From the Brownville Nebraska Advertiser August 13, 1857. 

On Sunda> night last, Henry Hoffman of this city caught 
at our wharf a catfish that weighed “one hundred and twenty” 
pounds. Who can beat it? 

In the Advertiser September 3, 1857 this item appeared: 

A Bellvue Gazette correspondent says: “A catfish weighing 
one hundred sixty-five pounds was caught in Papillion Creek one 
day last week. Smaller ones are considered of no account by our 
Waltonian disciples. 


From the Omaha Nebraskian May 5, 1860 

A mammoth catfish weighing one hundred seventy-five 
pounds, got aground a short distance below this city a few days 
since and was captured without difficulty. Sheely and Brothers 
served it out in small quantities to their customers and the skin of 
the “Varmint”, stuffed with wool now hangs in front of their shop 
on Farnham Street. 

Another fish of the same species was picked up in shoal 
water near the mouth of the Platte which, on being dissected, was 
found to contain one raccoon, one first-class bull-dog, an otter and 
a small yawl boat, supposed to have been swallowed in moments 
of hunger. 














HISTORICAL SOCIETY PUBLICATIONS 


The first volume on Nebraska history issued by the Ne- 
braska State Historical Society, Volume 1 First Series, con- 
sisted of transactions and reports edited by Robert W. Furnas 
and published in 1885. The consolidated series included 22 
volumes and were edited by Robert W. Furnas, George Edgar 
Howard, Howard W. Caldwell, Albert Watkins, C. S. Paine 
and Addison E. Sheldon. Nebraska History, a quarterly mag- 
azine, was started February, 1918 and the first twenty-four 
volumes were edited by Addison E. Sheldon. 

These publications are, for the most part, still available and 
may be secured from the Society. They contain a great variety 
of material on Nebraska history. This material is in the form 
of documents, prepared papers, diaries, letters, and short his- 
torical notes. Subjects treated range from data on the life of 


the pre-historic peoples of the region down to present day his- 


tory. For particulars address the Nebraska State Historical 
Society, The Capitol, Lincoln 9, Nebraska. 
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Statement of the ownership, management and _ circulation of 
NEBRASKA HISTORY, A Quarterly Magazine, published at 
LINCOLN 9, Nebraska; as required by act of Congress of 
August 24, 1912. 


Published and owned by the Nebraska State Historical Society 
Editor — J. L. Sellers. 
Circulation — 1,360; edition — 1,800. 


Known bondholders, mortgagees and other security-holders — 
none, 
J. L. SELLERS 
Editor 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 2lst day of November, 1944. 
Fern Anthony, 
Notary Public. 
(My commission expires July 18, 1947.) 
































Nebraska: Guide to Cornhusker State 


This is both a guide book and a history covering the develop- 
ment of the state from prehistoric to modern times —her his- 
tory and folklore, science and industries, culture and achieve- 
ments, together with descriptive tours of city and country, of 
scenic attractions and historic sites. 

Compiled and written by the Federal Writers’ Project as one of 
the American Guide Series. Sponsored by Nebraska State Historical 
Society. Published by The Viking Press, New York, 1939. Illustrated; 
424 pages; price $2.50 postpaid. 





Society Publications, Vol. XXI 


In this volume, typical of the Society’s publications, is con- 
tained: “Lincoln: Name and Place” by N. C. Abbott; “Senator 
Charles H. Dietrich” by Margretta S. Dietrich; “Otoe Indians” 
by Major A. L. Green; “Fort Kearny — Founding, History, 
Abandonment, and Restoration” by Lillian M. Willman. Along 
with seventy maps, diagrams, and pictures. 


Pages 350 Price $3.00 





Lincoln City Guide 


American Guide Series 
Federal Writers’ Project 1937 


Would you recognize Nebraska’s old capitol or the gateway 
through which students entered the campus in the early days? The 
Lincoln City Guide contains thirty-nine pictures, six maps and 
historical sketches of numerous points of interest. Much his- 
tory is condensed in these eighty-seven pages. Price 25 cents. 


For Sale by 


Nebraska State Historical Society 


The State Capitol Lincoln 9, Nebraska 
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